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EASTER y LILIES 


Beautrrut Lilies of Easter, 


Lifting your heads in pride, 
Talland white and stately, 


Along the country side, 
Nod to the lowly violets 
Who humbly bow and hide. 
Beautiful Lilies of Easter 
King Solomon with you vied 
But you mm your rega | beauty 
yf hearts abide 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1925. 


Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 11-12-13-14, 1925 


General Officers 
Ella Victoria Dobbs, President, Columbia, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Arts, University of Missouri; 
Mrs. Lucy S. Hensley, First Vice-President, Montgomery 
City, Principal High School and Teacher History and 
Latin; F. E. Engleman, Second Vice-President, Nevada, 
Superintendent Public Schools; Lenora Murphy. Third 
Vice-President, Desloge, Principal Elementary ‘School; 
E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary 
Reading Circle Board, Business Manager THE SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY; Thos. J. Waiker, Columbia, Editor 
THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY and Assistant Sec- 
retary. 
Executive Committee 
Elizabeth L. White, Chairman, Jefferson City; Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, Ex-Officio, Columbia; Uel W.. Lamkin, 
Maryville, President Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College; Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher 
Public Schools; Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City, Teacher 
Northeast High School; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis, As- 
sistant Superintendent Instruction, Board of Education; 
C. H. McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History, Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College. 
Legislative Committee 
J. A. Robeson, Chairman, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City; 
M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Mathilda Gecks, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, 
Jefferson City; Mrs. Carrie E. Preston, West Plains; 
Homer T. Phillips, Maryville; T. J. Talbert, Columbia. 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
R. V. Harmon, Chairman, Westport High, Kansas City; 
H. R. Tucker, Cleveland High, St. Louis; W. H. Zeigel, 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 725 Military Road, St. Louis; 
Frankie Connell, Hannibal; James R. Kerr, Chillicothe. 
Reading Circle Board 
Esther L. Knehans, Chairman, Cape Girardeau, 1926; 
Charles A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; Ella 
Dobbs, Ex-Officio, Columbia; Elmer H. White, Lexing- 
ton, 1925; Roy Evans, Greenfield, 1927. 
Committee on Necrology 
Nellie Thompson, Windsor, 1926; Jessie Via, Rolla, 
1926; Egbert Jennings, Kennett, 1925; Clara F. Jones, 
St. Louis, 1925; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. 
Berry Smith, Fayette, 1927. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, Eugene Fair, Chm., Kirksville, 1926 ; Second, J. A. 
Burnside, Brunswick, 1925; Third, D. P. Atkins, Albany, 
1926; Fourth, Carrie Gekeler, St. Joseph, 2401 Charles, 
1926; Fifth, Eula James, Lee’s Summit, 1925; Sixth, Mrs. 
Loretta Cobb, Butler, 1926; Seventh, Mrs. Margaret 
Squires, Springfield, 1925; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boen- 
ville, 1925; Ninth, M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 1926; Tenth, 
Alice M. Connors, Ben Blewett Intermediate School, St. 
Louis, 1926; Eleventh, Laura Smyth, St. Louis, 1925; 
Twelfth, Julia Creedon, St. Louis, 1925; Thirteenth, 
J. Clyde Akers, Farmington, 1925; Fourteenth, T. J. 
Caruthers, Cape Girardeau, 1925; Fifteenth, Lena Flag- 
ley, Joplin, 1926; Sixteenth, J. W. Barley, Rolla, 1926. 

Ex-Officio: President Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia ; 
Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


State 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School Course 
of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, McKinley High School, 
St. Lonis; John B. Boyd, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State School Survey 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Chairman, Jeffer- 
son City; Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Sedalia; Eu- 
gene Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville; Pauline Humph- 
reys, Teachers College, Warrensburg; President Uel W. 
Lamkin, representing Excutive Committee, Maryville; 
County Superintendent T. R. Luckett, Sedalia; John J. 
Maddox, Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis; George 
Melcher, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, Kan- 
sas City; Dean M. G. Neale, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Superintendent W. M. Oakerson, Jefferson 
City; Anna E. Riddle, representing Executive Commit- 
tee, St. Joseph; President Joseph A. Serena, represent- 
ing the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau; F. F. 
Thompson, Teachers College, Springfield. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


T. E. Spencer, Chairman, Board of Education, St. 
Louis; Russell A. Sharp, Northeast High School, Kan- 
sas City; Edith Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph. 


Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocker, 
Sedalia; Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City; Lillie R. Ernst, 
St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, Cape Girardeau. 
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hoose this desk-:and your choice 
has been confirmed 4000000 times 


HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina ... for, as you 

well know, a desk of doubtful origin may become, after a 
year or two, a source of constant annoyance and expense. To 
build stamina into our desks we do everything that is humanly or 
mechanically possible. And the result is that officials have chosen 
to buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. 


Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity makes 
this the standard school desk of America. Make it the standard 
desk in your school . . . for, with such a record behind it, you 
can be certain that strength and endurance are 

built into it. 


If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, 
that is only because it has been built to cost far 
less in the end. 





The Genuine Moulthrop 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOUL- 
THRODP, is today the most advanced in 
design. Important steps in its develop- 
ment have been patented. Therefore, 
anything less than MOULTHROP is 
something less than maximum efficiency. 


Immediate Delivery 


For every school purpose, the American 
Seating Company makes a desk or audi- 
torium chair of tested excellence. With 
51 branch offices and distributing organi- 
zations, where this mer- 
chandise is already stored 

e « IM a|nticipation of 
your requirements . . « 
you can be sure that de- 
liveries will 
be made on 
time — or, if 
necessary, 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


1 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., (i) KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR MISSOURI ann KANSAS 
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Burroughs 


More THAN 12 Years AGo— 
Burroughs Introduced Direct Subtraction 


merely by depression of a lever, and for years it has been 
a feature of Burroughs Bookkeeping and Statement 
machines. Today these machines are used not only on 
85% of the bank ledgers, but on thousands of commercial 
ledgers, statements, and stock records as well. 


More THAN 15 YEArs AGo— 
Burroughs Introduced the Duplex Adding Machine 


‘The machine with a memory’’—a machine that adds tw: 
columns of figures simultaneously—a machine that adds 
several groups of figures and automatically obtains ; 
grand total of all groups without relisting a single group 
total. 


More THAN 16 YEARS AGo— 


Burroughs Introduced the Automatic Tabulating Carriage 
and has constantly improved it until today the newer 
motor return carriage feature makes tabulation on many 
Burroughs machines practically noiseless and 100% auto 
matie. 


Forty years ago William Seward Burroughs 
gave to the world its first practical adding 
machine. Since then, the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company has constantly an- 
ticipated the figure needs of business and has 
produced machines to solve every figure 
problem in every kind of business. Today 
Burroughs builds the only complete line of 
figuring machines—four distinct types with 
a full range of sizes in each type—for add- 
ing, bookkeeping, calculating and billing. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


— ADDING: BOOKKEEPING “ CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Simple Styles Will Be 
Smart This Spring 


It’s to be a season of “‘smart simplicity’’, says Vogue, the 
leading style magazine. 

The fashionable shoe patterns for day wear this spring 
are very plain. The 


antilever 
Shoe 


styles in pumps and oxfords are 
simple and refined; and they are 
rich in quality and comfort. 


The Cantilever gives the tail- 
ored effect in vogue and it is also 
a sensible shoe for the foot. 


CANTILEVER STORES 
IN MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA— _ OC. B:. Miller Shoe Co. 
FULTON— Payne & Henderson Shoe Company 


KANSAS CITY—Cantilever Boot Shop, Room 300 Altman Bldg., 11th 
and Walnut Sts. 


HANNIBAL— Logan Shoe Company 

KIRKSVILLE— §&. E. Gregory, 107 8. Franklin 8t. 

SEDALIA— Courtney Shoe Co. 

ST. JOSEPH— Cantilever Boot Shop, 216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 
ST. LOUIS— Cantilever Shoe Shop, 516 Arcade Bldg., Olive & 8th 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


CIVICS 
THE GOOD CITIZEN by Hepner and Hepner. A Social and Vocational Civics. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY by Greenan and Meredith. 


ECONOMICS 
ECONOMICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS by Riley. 


HISTORY 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS by Guitteau. 


CHEMISTRY 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY by Gray, Sandifur, and Hanna. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE by Van Buskirk and Smith. (Revised Edition). 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POETRY 
OPEN GATES by Spaulding and Spaulding. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
TEXTILE FABRICS by Dyer. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2451 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 




















USE NONE BUT THE BEST MAPS 
THE GOODE SERIES OF MAPS 


By PROFESSOR J. PAUL GOODE 
University of Chicago 


is the acknowledged leader. Made especially for American schools and to meet the needs of th« 
new geography, these maps not only throw a strong light on America, but they embody the late: 
and most authentic data the world over, together with many new features of great interest. 
The maps show: 
New boundaries and mandatory areas 
Classification of cities according to new censuses 


A complete and accurate delineation of railways 
A comprehensive exposition of recent discoveries 


Published in two Series—Physical and Political—Sizes 46 x 66 and 66 x 46. 


Don’t overlook the Goode School Atlas. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
(Dept. D-136) 
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|)) success} | 
aay YC} Health 
‘ 43 [2 ca 
Anpress STORY % Bey f * tj ANDRESS AND Evans 
SERIES IN HEALTH 4 1,OF | PRACTICAL HEALTH 
Journey to Health Land. = Hi nN | SERIES 


Boys and Girls of Wake-up \ - i A Health and Success. 
Town. Health and Good Citizenship. 











ARE YOU AS PROGRESSIVE in the teaching of good health as you un- 
~~ doubtedly are in the teaching of arithmetic? Do you know that there is now 
available a new health series written by the country’s leading experts in the 
subject? Do you realize that the ‘‘Evans’’ of the last two books is the Dr. W. 
A. Evans whose health articles are syndicated in 47 of our leading newspapers? 
‘he Andress Health Series makes the attainment of good habits of health as 
much fun as a game, as interesting as a contest, and an important factor in good 
citizenship. 

Boston New York Chicago London 


Atlante Dallas GINN AND Company Columbus Sen Seancine 














“Chats on Period 


Styles in Furniture” 


is an interesting and intimate view 
of the 


BROTHERS ADAM 


and the furniture and architecture 
to which their name belongs. 





This book is free to all Teachers and 
Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 


To all other a charge of 2s5c per copy to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
should be enclosed with request for copy. 


American Wood Working 
Machinery Co., 
Educational Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Arbogast 
* Better Health System 
IS— 


Perfect in performance. 
Simple in Construction. 
Easy to operate. 

Saves fuel. 

Promotes Health, and 


Meets requirements for standard 
and approved schools. 


Agents Wanted. Write for 
catalog. 


ARBOGAST SYSTEM 


HEATING CO. 
31st and Main Kansas City, Mo. 














SAINT Louis 
SUMMER SESSION--1925 


June 16th to July 25th 
Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses In 
Law Engineering Art 
For Bulletin of the Summer School address Dr. F. W. Shipley, Director 
of the Summer Session, Room 206 University Hall, Washington Uni- 


versity, St. Louis. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS FOR GRADE 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, sells all grade library books 
listed in the State Course of Study for Rural 
and Town School Libraries and is the official 
depository for such books. Be sure to order 
from E. M. Carter, Secretary, Mo. State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. Free 
order blanks listing over 750 books sent on re- 
quest. See State Course of Study for books 
required. 


Order from E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Missouri, today. Thank you in advance. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 
FIRST IN ITS FIELD 











Over 6,500 pages 
5,100 pictures 
10 volumes 


The Findings of Five Authorities 


1. The American Library Association in its official organ, “The Book List,” 
gives the Wortp Book unqualified recommendation as “the best of its type.” 

2. “‘New Guide to Reference Books” by Isadore Gilbert Mudge, Referenc: 
Librarian, Columbia University, on page 36 recommends the Wortp Book. No other 
publication in its price class is included. 

3. “One Thousand Useful Books,” a list prepared by the Public Library of 
Detroit contains the Wortp Book and no other competitive work is mentioned. 

4. The Joint Committee of the N. E. A. and the A. L. A. in its list of 1500 
books notes the Wortp Book as one of the works considered essential as a nucleus 
for a high school library. 

5. The Elementary School Library Committee of the N. E. A. lists the Wortp 
Book and recommends it without mentioning any other inexpensive encyclopedia. 








Sales representatives wanted. 


RoOACH-FOWLER PUBLISHING Co. 


1020 McGee Street Kansas City, Missouri 
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BASAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


BASAL 
Baker and Thorndike: EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
Primer to Eighth Reader, inclusive. 
Soundest in content. 
Sanest in method. 
Most beautifuly and attractively illustrated series on the market. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
LaRue: THE F-U-N BOOK (Primer) 


LaRue: UNDER THE STORY TREE (First Reader) 
LaRue: IN ANIMAL LAND (Second Reader) 


All new material in these books. 
Handsomely illustrated in color. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 
































A BETTER TEACHING POSITION 


may be yours in the next County, the next State or a 

thousand miles away by enrolling in the same Bureau 

the employers used who asked us, officially, in one season 

for the number of teachers in each state as indicated on 

map. Write TODAY for free copy of “STEPPING 

UPWARD.’’ Free enrollment. Strictly professional. 
6534 Western Reserence TeachersWantea 


“« 
Tn your Landfnd my Land, And half Qwerld away” 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN. 
435 Gates BuILpine Kansas City, Mo. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


» Chicago, UL 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to August 1 


A SPECIAL TRIP AT A 
SPECIAL PRICE 


Washington St 


8E 











Eight weeks of study and travel which includes Arapahoe we Baste and Tower of 
the following: The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles y ing 


and vicinity; the wonders of Yosemite Valley; 
San Francisco and the Bay region; six weeks ATTEND 
at the University of a y gy ~ 49 a 
1,000 mile ride on the Pacific Ocean; _ Seattle ; 
Portland; Salt Lake City; Colorado Springs and SU M M ER SCHOOL 
vicinity. 

We have made this tour for the last six sum- 
mers and know the ground thoroughly. This IN THE 
trip with its great advantages can be taken at 


a very reasonable figure, in fact you will be sur- 
prised at the smallness of the cost. x 0 RO 
If you are interested and wish detailed informa- 
tion, address 


F. J. KIRKER, Conductor The University of Colorado, in the foothills of 
U. of C. Tours, the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities 
Junior College of Kansas City, for combining summer study with recreation. Or- 
Kansas City, Mo. ganized hikes and week-end outings in the moun- 
tains; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain National 
Park and other points of scenic interest; two 
mountain camps maintained for summer students ; 
fishing ; tennis. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 27 
NIVERSITY 
THE U Second Term, July 28 to Aug. 28 


OF MINNESOTA 
Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Business 


with its facilities to serve 10,000 stu- Administration, Medicine, Engineering. Art courses 

ns . . . given in co-operation with New York School of 
dents sn the academic year, 5 ane 0 Fine and Applied Arts. Maison Francaise. Many 
wide variety of courses in practica ly a special courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
departments, directed by distinguished ministrators. Special opportunities for graduate 


> or the work in all departments. Excellent library and 
members of the regular faculty, f Sltaien Tele cease sas a 


19 2 5 8s U M M E R 8 E 8 8 I 0 N tures. Strong faculty, including many of the na- 


tion’s educators. 
Second term: August 1 to September 5 


First term: June 19 to August 1 UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Credit toward undergraduate, graduate BOULDER, COLORADO 
and professional degrees. 
To teachers otherwise equal in effi- a a. i 
ciency, promotion comes to the one best SEND TODAY 
trained and with most recent study. Wer Cumpliste Bafesmetion 
The Twin Cities offer the ideal com- Director Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 
bination of summer study at the Uni- aes none Ke Ceeaee, 
versity and recreation in the cities, on ae 


the beautiful Mississippi, and among the Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
surrounding lakes. Summer Quarter Catalogue 


Field Courses in Geology 
Write for bulletin to the: Summer Recreation Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dept.s.c-1 


—Frances Short 


some 
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Phat’s mighty important. 
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‘UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1925 | SPRING CLEANING 


First Term: June 15 to July 22 | . ‘ aia adele 
Second Term: July 23 to August 28 i} FOR HEALTH and SANITATION 
i) schools as well as home should undergo a 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL thorough cleaning and disinfecting process at 
IN AMERICA least once a year. 


All major departments of the University will CASMIRE PROCESS Cleans, sterilizes 

offer courses. A great variety of work in all refinishes school desks and furniture making it 

phases of Education. S ike new 

Exceptional opportunities in field courses in | ae : ee ens 

Geology and Botany. NATIONAL CLEANERS and DISI‘- 
FECTANTS makes cleaning safe and ea) 
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REFLECTIONS AN ATTEMPTED LEGISLATION 


OUR YEARS AGO the County Unit 
Bill was the storm center in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Through the efforts 
of its friends, including Governor Hyde, 
then State Superintendent of Schools, 
UNFAITHFUL Sam A. Baker, and aggres- 
FOLLOWERS ‘ive members of the House 
and Senate committees on 

Education-, enough votes were won in 
the Legislature to pass the measure, in 
spite of the most determined opposition. 

Its purpose was to give to the rural 
distriets an organization that would more 
nearly equalize the burden of school sup- 
port from the standpoint of the taxpay- 
er and give to the children educational 
opportunities more nearly commensurate 
with the demands of the times and more 
nearly approaching advantages offered 
to their city cousins, 

In all the numerous and heated dis- 
cussions in the Legislature and later be- 
fore the people in the referendum elec- 
tion the faets presented by the friends 
of the measure were never refuted and 
seldom even questioned. Even the most 
bitter enemies to the proposition admit- 
ted that educational conditions were bad 
and that something should be done to 
improve them. But the people rejeeted 
the proposition decisively. 

After its defeat its friends, forgetting 
that most great causes have not been con- 
sidered lost because of the disastrous re- 
sults of the first battle, lapsed into an 
apparent state of 
bold enough to speak of the defeated 
measure. And it is said that some fol- 
lowed the example of the impetuous but 
cowardly disciple who in reply to the 
‘statement: “‘Thou art also one of them’’, 
replied: ‘‘Man, I am not.’’ 


coma. Few seemed 


WO YEARS later the General As- 
sembly met in the regular biennial 
session, and with the facets brought 
outin the County Unit campaign still 
ringing in their ears, they realized that the 
TINKERING °' ganization for rural schools 
TOMMIES Was an inefficient machine, 
and set about to make it 

better by the tinkering process. They 
mended this and amended that. They 
poured a little oil of state aid here and 
there. They tightened up some screws. 
They put in a lopsided high school wheel 
that wouldn’t mesh with the other 
wheels, and left the old wagon by the 
roadside apparently thinking that it 
would grow into a first class up-to-date 
educational automobile. 
Meanwhile the same 
tions continue to exist in undiminished 
degree. Glaring inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity, unjust discrepancies 
in educational burdens—many children 
with twelve full years of education with- 
in their reach, many others with only 
eight short years, many taxpayers paying 
nothing toward 


untoward condi- 


nothing or practically 
the support of schools and many others 


paying until it really hurts—still are to 


The conditions are the same, 
and indispu- 


be found. 
the facts are 
table. 

Since the County Unit fight 
since we quit fighting for a 
which even defeat was noble, a hundred 
thousand children some of whom might 
now be graduating from a four years’ 
high school course, have out of 
Instead of four years of progress 


undisputed 


was on, 
cause in 


been 
school. 
we have passed through 
retrogression. 

Peter repented when he was reminded 
of his perfidy by the crowing cock an- 


four years of 
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nouncing the approach of another day. 
Four times the clarion call of time has 
counted the passing years. Is it not time 
that we were following, though tardily, 
Peter’s example? 


URING THE present General As- 
sembly there has been before that 
body what is known as the Com- 
munity School bill. Its purpose, in its 
original form, was much the same as that 
of the County Unit bill. In fact it has 
AFRAID OF THE been referred to by 
PEOPLE the ‘*‘Backward-turn- 
backwarders’’ as the 

county unit in disguise. It appeared to 
have strong friends in the Legislature. 
Men whom we had every reason to be- 
lieve were not demagogues seemed to be 
favorably inclined to it. State Superin- 
tendent Lee, after several months of 
work, conferences and correspondence, 


thought that it had friends enough to 
pass it. 

But there developed opposition which 
took the form of fear that a strong bill 
could not be passed and if passed that it 


would meet the fate of the County Unit. 
The people would reject it by referen- 
dum. So the committee on education in 
the house weakened it and the emascu- 
lated Community School bill at the time 
of this writing has passed the house. 
Even in its weakened condition it may 
do some good in ease it is passed by the 
Senate and signed by the Governor. 

It will do good in those districts that 
get to use it, if there be any such. The 
changes wrought by the Committee, we 
fear, have made it impossible for most 
communities that might want it to get 
it. It is hard to imagine a supposedly 
good thing being deliberately made more 
nearly inaccessible. 

In the first place the county superin- 
tendent must act immediately or not at 
all. He is not compelled to act at all, 
but if he does it must be immediately. 
If he is not inclined to act at once it mat- 
ters little what his future inclination may 
be. The meeting for the election of the 
board to set the machinery in motion in 
ease the county superintendent sees fit 
to act immediately must be held on the 
14th day of September 1925, beginning 
at 10 o’clock. No other time is provided. 


Only those who are on their toes ready 
to go can ever get even a chance at the 
benefits of this bill. If however every 
thing works out well and the county 
superintendent acts immediately, the 
county board, as provided in the bill, 
will lay out the county into community 
districts and then adjourn sine die. 
The board ceases forthwith to exist. They 
the people have a chance to say whethier 
or not they want to take advantage of 
the provisions of the law. If they should 
vote not to accept its provisions, even by 
a majority of one vote, and for a certain 
reason, they can never have another op.- 
portunity, no matter how sentiment may 
change or conditions vary. 

VOX POPULI, VOX DEI.” The voice 
of the people may be the voice of God, 
but the House of Representatives says 
that only the county superintendent can 
give to or withhold from the people the 
right to use their voices in the matter of 
this important school measure, and even 
he cannot give them the right to speak 
more than once and that only at a cer- 
tain time. An option on an educational 
measure may be subject to question even 
when the people have the option; but it 
is little less than a pernicious controver- 
sion of our right of self-government to 
give that option to a single individual. 


HAT IS THE trouble? Naturally 

we would like to find an answer to 

the question: Why have the good 
citizens and the able legislators not ral- 
lied to the support of the County Unit 
bill and the Community School bill as 
some of us think they should 
have done? We are certain of 
only one thing and that is that 
the answer is not to be found in 
the lack of evidence of bad conditions. 
We believe it is not to be found in the 
fact that the people and the legislators 
do not know that conditions are inde- 
fensibly bad. 

We wonder if, as Professor Kruse sug- 
gests in his article in this number of the 
School and Community, we have not been 
talking too much about our rights as citi- 
zens and not enough about our obliga- 
tions. Have we listened to the potpourri 
of personal liberty until we cannot hear 
the simple melody of personal obligation! 


WE 
WONDER 
WHY 
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Have we come to look upon our govern- 
ment as a reserve from which we are 
constantly to receive but to which we 
are never to give? 

Have the people and the legislature re- 
jected these measures because of the bod- 
ing fear that seems to have caught the 
world in its clutches? We have large or- 
ganizations based on the fear that people 
whose ancestors were born on foreign 
soil will get control of America; that the 
Negro will somehow do us harm; that cer- 
tain religious sects are seeking to under- 
mine the government; that the constitu- 
tion is losing some of its holiness; that 
religion is declining; that young people 
have gone to the lowest rung of immoral- 
ity; that science will discover something 
to destroy our religion. We distrust 
our banks, we are afraid of our courts, 
our Officers are under suspicion, and 
there is nothing, it seems, the honesty 
and integrity of which is not questioned. 
Is the dread of a change for the worse 
making us ‘‘rather bear the ills we have 
than flee to others that we know not of’’? 

The attitude of the faramer seems to be 


especially antagonistic to these efforts to 


improve the rural school. Is he so 
burdened with taxes, direct and indirect, 
that he shrinks from the least suggestion 
of a possible tax increase even for the 
education of his children? Does he feel 
that in addition to his heavy taxes he is 
selling low and buying high, thus making 
it possible for the cities to furnish their 
children with elegant buildings, well 
trained teachers, and elaborate curric- 
ulums while he must let his own get on 
with the ragtags and leftovers? Has he 
already come to.a condition of peonage? 
Is he so galled by the chains which he 
feels but does not see that he regards 
every suggested change as an attempt to 
fasten another bond upon him? Will the 
actual farm dweller of the future be such 
because of economic compunction and, 
therefore, recruited from those who can- 
not compete with others in the urban in- 
dustries and occupations? 

Possibly this attitude of opposition is 
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to be explained on the ground of common 
selfishness. The wealthier farmer may 
reason that he can better afford to send 
his children to town and pay board and 
tuition than to encourage a rural system 
that will require the payment of perpet- 
ual taxes for the education of others. 
Then, too, he may think that much of the 
value of the education is lost when edu- 
cation becomes the common property of 
all. Does he not revolt somewhat at the 
idea of giving to the children of his hired 
man and tenant the same chance in life 
that his own children have? 

Is the city man to be blamed because 
he sees in the uneducated country child 
his best source of cheap labor? He 
knows that many of the younger men and 
women, boys and girls, now in the fae- 
tories, have recently been recruited from 
the farm and are the products of an edu- 
cational system that makes them svtisfied 
with this kind of work. He knows that 
many people move to town not io edu- 
cate their families but to find jobs for 
them. Is it not a fact that the improve- 
ment of our rural schools would seriously 
disturb this source of cheap labor and 
therefore interfere with the development 
of certain forms of industry that thrive 
on rural recruits in nearly every town 
of five thousand or more? 

And last, may we not raise these ques- 
Have the proponents of these 
measures been honestly endeavoring so 
to frame them that they have reference 
only to the good of the children and not 
to the advantage of the teacher? Have 
we as teachers been wholly faultless in 
the matter? Have we not had prominent- 
ly in our minds, if not on our tongues, 
that these measures would increase our 
salaries, make our work more pleasant 
and our positions more permanent? And 
if we have not sinned in these regards 
have we conducted ourselves so as to be 
above the suspicion of sin? Perhaps we 
too are not free from the implications of 
selfish ambition. It may be that we need to 
rededicate our lives to the service of 
childhood. 


tions: 
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OWEVER MUCH these _ reasons 
may enter into the apparent lack 
of willingness to do anything for 
the betterment of rural educational con- 
ditions the real reasons lie deeper. We 
have failed to put first things first. 
If we have forgotten our obligations 
and overemphasized our 
personal rights it is be- 
a cause we have failed to 
THINGS Frrst live the law of growth 

expressed in the words, 
‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’’ 

If fear of the future and of change has 
frozen us to the point of rigid inaction, 
is it not because we have first forgotten 
to be righteous and just? Over one of 
the entrances of our state Capitol is 
earved the words, ‘“‘BE JUST AND 
FEAR NOT.’’ We are told that ‘‘The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth but 
the righteous are bold as a lion.”’ 

If the farmer is burdened to the point 
of serfdom, is it not because we have tied 
our faith to the artificial dollar and de- 
sired to attain wealth at the sacrifice of 
honesty, forgetting that ‘‘life is more 


WE HAVE 


Rights Versus Obligations 


By Samuel Andrew Kruse, 


than meat and the body more than 
ment.’’ 

If the rich and powerful have refused 
to grant privileges of education to 
farmer’s child which they demand 
their own, is it not because we have 
gotten the practical significance of 


Golden Rule? 


Have we every fully learned that i) 
our patriotic thinking the welfare of {| 
child is fundamental? Should we 
blush with shame when we look aro 
us and see that everywhere in nature 
offspring lives from the parent and 1 
only human beings have so perverted ¢| 
laws of God that the parents attempt 
live on their offspring? We must aw 
to the age old truth enunciated by 
Great Teacher: It were better tha 
millstone be tied about your neck 
that you be east into the sea than 1 
you offend one of these, my little ones. 
National suicide is committed in only 
way and that is by offenses against chili- the : 
hood. t 1 


Let us honestly endeavor to get labo 


ward to first and fundamental truth. pale 
peen 
peop 
tion 
They 
ame! 


Southeast a fat 


Missouri Teachers College ling 


HEY ain’t got no right to tell me 

to put my children in school less I 

want to. And I’se willing to 
spend four hundred dollars in proving 
that I have a right to keep my young ones 
at home if I’ve a mind to do so. I guess 
parents have some rights over their chil- 
dren’’. It was a very indignant farmer 
who was speaking to a lawyer. The 
county attendance office had ordered him 
to send his children to school. He did 
not believe in schooling. The teacher 
had tried to persuade him to send his 
children to school, his neighbors had 
reasoned with him, the attendance of- 
ficer had warned him; they had only suc- 
ceeded in making him more obstinate. 
And now he was preparing to spend his 
hard-earned money in fighting the com- 
pulsory attendance law. 





right 
He was not a bad man; on the eont! to da 
he was a kind and indulgent father. aus 
cireus came to town to which he did 1" the 
take his family. He never returned f) 
a trip to the city without a bag of ean: 
or some toy for the little ones. His bo) 
got everything a boy desires. No, he \ 
not a mean man. He merely did not 
lieve in schooling and he had an ove 
veloped idea of personal rights. It n¢ 
dawned upon him that by fighting for 
alleged parental right he was robbing 
children of their birthright to an edi 
tion. 


ment 
hild 


In & 


smal] 

No decent man believes in child labor. eatio 
In most states public opinion has writte unde 
on the statutes of the state laws whicli movi 
protect childhood from exploitation. |» num} 
fortunately in some states the legislatur town 
is dominated by interests who pro'll A 
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vreatly by child labor and consequently 
every effort to pass child labor laws has 
en blocked. There is no need to repeat 
the well-known story of children robbed 
of their right to grow up under whole- 
some conditions. Most of us have heard 
the ery of these children, sacrificed upon 
the alter of greed and industrialism. Here 
is clearly a ease for national regulation. 
The Child Labor amendment will give to 
congress the right to deal with this prob- 
lem. 

Why then has such opposition devel- 
oped against this amendment? Does it 
confer arbitrary powers upon congress 


or impose unreasonable restrictions upon 


parents? Not at all, it merely gives to 
congress the right to regulate child labor, 
and no thinking person is apprehensive 

f any legislation passed by congress 
regulating child labor. The problem will 
be to persuade congress to pass a law 
strong enough to stop the most flagrant 
Why are so many people against 
The interests who prof- 

exploitation of child 
labor have eonducted a gigantic cam- 
paign of misrepresentation. They have 
been able to shift the attention of the 
people from the faets of child exploita- 
tion to a question of parental rights. 
They have made people believe that the 
amendment will take away the rights of 
a father to require his son to chop kind- 
ling wood and to earry out ashes, the 
rigit of a mother to require the daughter 
to dry dishes and tidy a room. And be- 
‘ause people have been misled to resist 
the alleged, but non-existing encroach- 
ment upon their rights, thousands of 
hildren are doomed to waste their lives 

n cotton mill and beet field. 

That the district organization is ut- 
terly ineapable of ‘providing for the 
present-day educational needs has been 
lemonstrated so often that further proof 
s superfluous. Nor is the knowledge of 
the district’s failure confined to students 
f edueation; the people who live in the 
small distriets realize that adequate edu- 
cational facilities cannot be provided 
wder existing conditions. Are they not 
moving out of these districts in large 
iumbers, seeking the better schools in 
towns and villages? 

A better system is needed, a system 


Cases. 
the amendment? 
ereatly by the 


which will provide eight months of 
schooling under competent teachers in 
a sanitary and well equipped building. A 
better system is possible. Other states 
have demonstrated this time and again. 
In many loealities consolidation will pro- 
vide for every educational need. Adjoin- 
ing villages by uniting could support a 
school that would measure up to the best 
standards. But it is exceedingly difficult 
to form consolidations. How many proj- 
ects have been wrecked on the rock of 
local jealousy. And while the people are 
fighting to preserve their local rights (?) 
the children are robbed of their right to 
a decent education. 

Local initiative has failed to give a 
square deal to the boys and girls of Mis- 
souri. It has failed to provide a high 
school for half of the children in the 
state. It has failed to provide a mini- 
mum term of eight months, on the econ- 
trary, it has allowed 288 districts to 
maintain a term of less than six months. 
It has failed to eliminate the low grade 
teacher, largely on the plea that a local 
boy or girl ought to have the right to 
earn some money. Why then did the 
people vote down the county unit which 
would have corrected the more flagrant 
faults of the present organization? Why 
has the community school bill failed? 
Largely because the people were so 
afraid to lose some little right that they 
forgot the right of the children. 

It is high time that we forget some of 
these rights which we have been guard- 
ing at the expense of the children. With 
reference to the education of the child 
neither the state, nor the district, nor the 
parent has any right. There is only one 
right in education and that is the right 
of the child to an education. Instead of 
quarreling among each other over their 
alleged right, it is the sacred obligation 
of state, of local community and of par- 
ent to cooperate in safeguarding this 
most precious right. 

The makers of our constitution saw 
this much clearer than we do. Many edu- 
cational quarrels would be avoided by 
a reference to the mandate on which 
publie education in Missouri is based: 
‘“‘A general diffusion of knowledge and 
intelligence being essential to the pres- 
ervation of the rights and liberties of 
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the people, the general assembly shall 
establish and maintain free public schools 
for the gratuitous instruction of all per- 
sons in this state between the ages of six 
and twenty years.’’ It was left to the 
general assembly to determine the best 
way to carry out this mandate. 

In pioneer days the district school was 
probably the best way and the general 


assembly was wise in delegating to the 
local communities the responsibility of 
establishing and maintain free public 
This, however, did not release 


schools. 
the General Assembly from its primary 
obligation, nor did it confer upon the dis- 
trict any inalienable rights. Whenever 
the district system fails to provide equal 
educational opportunities to the childrea 
of the state, it is the sacred duty of the 


General Assembly to create a more ef. 
ficient machinery. The constitution guar. 
antees only one right and that is the 
right of every boy and girl in the state 
to an education adequate to modern 
needs. 

The teachers of the state have lost an. 
other battle. Another battle is ahead, for 
tlere can be no truce until every child 
has an equal opportunity to an education, 
The teachers have lost this battle for the 
same reason that they have lost in the 
past. There will be no victory as long 
as the public continues to confuse rights 
and obligations. The big task for the 
teachers is teaching the public that in 
education there is but one right, the right 
of the child to the best education that 
the state can afford. 


The Educated Mind Is i ne Greatest Producing Agency 
Financially 


By Jno. H. Gehrs 


N NINETEEN-TWENTY we spent 

$70,000,000,000 and of this amount 

$1,050,000,000 or 114 cents of every 
dollar was expended for schools. It is 
quite likely true that this small expendi- 
ture biought much more, and much bet- 
ter, dividends than any other equal part 
of the dollar spent. Where is there an 
institution that brings better returns 
than the school? There is none. 

In 1910 our national wealth was 
$107,104,000,000; and on Jan. 1, 1925 it 
was $321,000,000,000. Why this enor- 
mous increase? P. P. Claxton our former 
commissioner of education gives an apt 
illustration on this matter. He said let 

x = our natural resources 

y = our native ability 

z == our educational training. 
X cannot be changed; soil, rainfall, and 
temperature are largely beyond our con- 
trol. Our native ability is also beyond 
control. These two factors are therefore 
eonstant. And hence x times y = the 
same constant result. But z may be 
changed through education and hence 
the product of x times y times z varies 
as z varies. What has brought about the 
great increase in wealth in the United 
States? Not the changing of x and y; 


but rather the changing of z throug) 
education. 

Who would want to live in a place 
where there are no schools? No one. 
But some time we hear people grumble 
about school taxes. In a recent cam- 
paign for a bond issue what apparently 
was a good old man, although rather 
materialistic, fought very hard against 
new school building. The president of 
the school board replied in this manner. 
He said people who do not care to pay 
so much school taxes as $1.40 can move t' 
places where the tax levy is 40 cents; or 
they can even go to places where there 
are no school taxes at all, where they cai 
make little money, spend little money, 
and have few comforts. 

Dean Lord of the Boston School of Com- 
merce found in a survey that the annual 
earning capacity of an 8th grade gradu- 
ate is $1200 or $48,000 in 40 years; of a 
high school graduate $2200, or $88,000 in 
40 years; and of a college graduate $3,000 
or $120,000 in 40 years. It is not con- 
tended that the men with higher levels 
of education will possess that muci 
more money at death. For it must l- 
ways be borne in mind that a man with 
more training does eat more, and better 
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food, wear better clothing; and live in a 
better home. This touches all arteries of 
material prosperity, namely producers, 
transportation agencies, and manufactur- 
ing establishments. If the American 
people had as few wants as the average 
illiterate person has, or as few as the 
Indian had, farming, transportation agen- 
cies, and manufacturing establishments 
would soon go to rack, because there 
would be no demand for their goods. 
Hunting, fishing, and the gypsy life go 
along with illiteracy. 

If the business men of a town want to 
sell more and better goods, let them pro- 
long the length of time the children of 
the town go to school, and they will soon 
see that the sales of groceries, clothing, 
and building materials is being used in 
larger quantities. In other words an 
education not only causes creative pro- 
ductively on the part of its possessor but 
it also inereases consumption on the part 
of its possessor. The writer has seen 


some people spend as little as $30 in a 
year. If everybody spent at this rate our 
factories, publishing houses and trans- 
portation agencies, and our road build- 
ing program would soon come to naught. 


The teaching profession is the greatest 
profession under the sun, for it inducts 
to knowledge, character, wants, creative 
production, which is at once the very life 
of our prosperity, happiness, comforts, 
long life, and other necessities which are 
fundamental to a great nation, and a 
great people. 

If all of the above be true, then why 
not pay well for the schools, and allow 
only those to teach who have large native 
ability, the proper training and experi- 
ence, and correct outlook upon life, in 
order that the torch and the beacon 
light of education be not built upon sand, 
and things that are temporary, but upon 
the aims and objectives which will ever 
lead to greater and nobler achievements. 


The Junior High School 


Recommendation to St. Charles Board of Education by Supt. W. F. Knox. 


HE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL move- 

ment is not the result of an idea 

which had its origin within the last 
thirty or forty years. As early as the 
seventeenth and eighteenth .centuries 
Comenius and Rousseau advocated re- 
forms in education similar to those em- 
bodied in the junior high school of today. 
Comenius was the first to plan a schoo] 
organization similar to the junior high 
school and the requirements of the educa- 
tion demanded by Rousseau are the foun- 
dation of the junior high school. 

In 1821 a school was established in 
Boston upon the principles which are the 
basis of the junior high school. This 
school offered a three-year course for 
boys who had completed six or seven 
years of the elementary grades. Most of 
these boys could not go to college but 
entered the business world at the age of 
ifteen or sixteen. They wished to obtain 
more than six or seven years’ education 
in the elementary grades. So this Boston 
school was established for the benefit of 
boys between the ages of twelve. and fif- 


teen. The work offered in this form of 
school was a complete course and met 
the needs of the community by furnish- 
ing a more complete education for those 
who would otherwise drop out of school. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the junior high school idea began to 
develop more rapidly. Its development 
may be divided into three stages: (1) 
1890 to 1900; (2) 1900 to 1910; and (3 
1910 to present time. 

During the period from 1890 to 1900 
the aim was to shorten the period of 
training for the college student who is 
preparing to enter professional life. Its 
advocates criticised the old organization 
and looked for something better to take 
its place. In 1888 President Eliot of Har- 
vard suggested a plan which he thought 
would carry out the reforms needed in 
our educational system. He wished to 
enable the college graduate to enter on 
his career a year or two earlier than he 
was permitted to do. Other reforms which 
he had in mind were the lengthening of 
the school day, better training of teach- 
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er, and the reorganization of the adminis- 
tration and methods of the school. 

Then in 1892 The National Education 
Association appointed a Committee of 
Ten with authority to call a conference 
of teachers to discuss the subjects which 
compose the high schools. The commit- 
tee recommended that the elementary 
school should be reduced to six years in- 
stead of eight and begin secondary edu- 
cation two years earlier thus extending 
it for a period of six years. This com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that the 
high schools do not as a whole prepare 
boys and girls for college but their fune- 
tion is to prepare for life’s activities all 
of those who cannot go to college but 
who ean be supported by their parents 
while in school up to their eighteenth 
year. 

1895 the Committee of fifteen appoint- 
ed by the Department of Superintend- 
ence declared that they were not in favor 
of reducing the elementary school to six 
years. But they agreed with the Com- 


mittee of Ten that departmental teach- 
ing should be done in the seventh and 


eighth grades and recommended that 
algebra should be taught in the eighth 
grade instead of arithmetic. However, 
in 1899 the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements stated in their re- 
port that they agreed with the Commit- 
tee of Ten that the last two years of the 
elementary school should be included in 
the high school course. 

In this period from 1890 to 1900 the 
idea was not prevalent that the junior 
high school should be a separate unit 
from the senior high school. The idea 
was to have a six-year elementary school 
and a six-year high school. 

From 1900 to 1910 the aim was to keep 
more pupils in the upper grades and high 
school and to provide vocational training 
for those who after graduating from high 
school would go to work. More plans 
began to develop for putting these theo- 
ries into operation. 

At this time several reforms were tak- 
ing place in the educational systems 
in Europe, particularly Germany and 
France. These changes gave support to 
the reform movement taking place in 
America. From 1900 to 1910 several 
committees studied the situation very 
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carefully. All of them agreed that 
public school system should be div 
on a six-six basis but still there did no 
appear any idea of dividing the six . 
high school into two separate part 
Even though it was a six-year high selico| 
that was advocated, as early as 1896 the 
seventh and eighth grades of Richmond. 
Indiana, were housed in a separate build. 
ing centrally located and departmental! 
teaching was done. In Kalamazoo in 18%) 
the eighth grade was given a separate 
building and later in 1902 the ninth grad 
was combined with it and called a d 
partmental school. Later, in 1904, Mus 
kegon, Michigan, organized its school sys. 
tem with the first six elementary grades 
in ward schools, the seventh grades of thy 
city in departmental schools, the eight) 
and ninth grades were combined and th: 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades were 
the high school proper. 

Since 1910 junior high schools have de. 
veloped very rapidly. It is not clear jus: 
which city established the first one. 
vious to 1910 several cities had reoryvan 
ized their school systems something on 
the plan of the junior high school. Bu 
it was not until 1909-1910 that this o1 
ganization began again to be a l 
planned effort to organize the publi: 
school system into a six year elementary 
course, a three year junior high scliool 
and a three year senior high school. ‘This 
plan was adopted in Berkeley, California, 
in 1910; Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
1911; and Los Angeles in 1911. 


Aims and Objectives 


The Junior High School has for its 
aims and objectives the following: 

1. To continue the common integrating 
education. 

2. To economize school time. 

3. To prevent unnecessary withdraw: 
by having a program of studies that 
vides for a gradual and logical transit! 
from elementary to secondary  iediica- 
tion. 

4. To discover and satisfy the soci 
educational, and civie needs of adol 
cent boys and girls. 

5. To explore the ‘‘interests, aptitudes. 
and capacities’’ of the pupil so that he 
may choose and pursue the work [for 
which he is best fitted. 


‘ 
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Organization 

1. The Junior High School should in- 
elude Grades VII, VIII, and IX. In 
school systems where the combined en- 
rollment of the Junior and Senior Schools 
does not exceed 750 pupils, we favor a six 
vear school organized as one unit with 
Junior and Senior divisions. 

2 The school day should consist of 
seven periods of 50 minutes duration; six 
of which 4hould be devoted to regular 
curricular activities, and one to extra- 
curricular activities. As much emphasis 
should be placed on the supervision of 
study as on the recitation. 

Buildings 

Every junior high school building 
should be properly heated and lighted 
and have adequate provisions for sanita- 
tion. Facilities should be provided for 
instruction in the academic subjects, the 
fine and practical arts, physical educa. 
tion ineluding gymnasium, showers, clin- 
i¢ and rest rooms, and the laboratory 
sciences. No junior high school plant 
ean be regarded as complete until space 
is provided for the school assembly, 


supervised study, social and recreation 


activities. Such a plant demands much 
outdoor play space. 
Teachers 

1. The minimum preparation for Junior 
High Sehool teachers should be 90 hours 
work in a standard college including at 
least 10 hours in education. It is recom- 
mended that this standard be raised to 
that of the Senior High School by Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, i. e., 120 hours of work 
in a standard college including 15 hours 
of professional preparation. This stand- 
ard should not be retroactive, but should 
govern the admission of new members to 
the teaching staff. 

2. The maximum pupil load of any 
teacher should not exceed 175 pupil class 
hours daily, nor more than five class sec- 
tions, with a maximum of four daily 
preparations. 

3. The number of pupils in average 
daily attendance should not exceed thirty 
for each regular teacher employed. 


Program of Studies 


1. The appropriate subjects to be of- 
fered by the junior high school are: Eng- 
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lish, history and eivies, mathematies, 
geography, hygiene and general science, 
music, art, physicial education, vocation- 
al information, and the practical arts 
for both boys and girls. 

2. When it is not possible in the ninth 
year to continue without interruption the 
requirements of the eighth year, electives 
should be offered making it possible for 
at least a part of the pupils to follow the 
subjects of their choice. Sometimes where 
the curriculum provides a small amount 
of work in a given subject, a pupil can 
take more work in the same subject by 
adding an elective to the required course. 
Choice of electives should not be per- 
mitted in the junior high school to de- 
termine the proportion of girls who will 
benefit by training in home economies. 
The need is common to all girls since 
85% of them are destined to become 
home-makers Other electives are for- 
eign languages, Latin and French, or 
Spanish, and some commercial subjects 
such as commercial geography, or junior 
business practice. 

3. Instruction to be standardized shall 
be departmentalized. 

4. The school should practice flexible 
promotion rather than promotion by sub- 
ject, promoting when the occasion arises 
and without restriction of subject pro- 
motion. 


What Should St. Charles Do? 

The foregoing standards are essential 
to the fullest development of the junior 
high school in St. Charles. In order that 
the work of the Jefferson School may be 
brought in closer conformity we recom- 
mend the following program for 1925-26: 

1. Provide for physical education as 
far as possible in our present plant. 

2. Provide a room and equipment for 
Home Economics. 

3. Provide equipment 
Training for boys. 

4. Provide laboratory equipment for 
science. 

5. Provide a more adequate library for 
general class use. 

6. Formulate a definite policy which 
will soon provide a building adapted to 
the needs of the junior high school and 
grounds sufficient for free play. 


for Manual 
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The President’s Address 


By Wm. McAndrew, at Cincinnati before the Department of Superintendence 


IXTY YEARS AGO this association 

was launched in Harrisburg, bearing 

the name, ‘‘The National Association 
of School Superintendents.’’ During these 
two generations its emphasis has flitted 
from point to point, resting now here, 
now there, in the wide expanse of edu- 
cational doctrine. We started in 1865 
with a determination to have our busi- 
ness recognized as a profession. The 
West was always generous in this re- 
gard, it called every schoolman Profes- 
sor. In time the colleges began to help, 
and are now nobly making what the pro- 
fessors profess professional. Our associa- 
tion’s record shows us stressing in 1866 
the value of methods, chiefly those of Os- 
wego and then of Quincy. Now, with Ba- 
tavia plans, Dalton plans, Gary plans, 
every little village has a method of its 
own. In 1876 we began promotiny the idea 
that manual training will add to our na- 
tional wealth. The hand workers are now 
getting more than tkeir teachers. In 1886 
we claimed that money spent on schools 
would save expenses of jails and courts. 
We spend more now on all three, and Dr. 
Pritchett says it is too much. In 1896 
we sang the claims of culture and adopt- 
ed the alluring slogan: ‘‘Education for 
Leisure.’’ We are now looking for the 
leisure. By 1906 the testers and re- 
searchers had injected a suspicion that 
the training in our grammar, algebra, 
Latin and other fads was valuable in nc 
other field than that of grammar, alge- 
bra, Latin, or any other particular fad. 
In 1916 intelligence testers evolved the 
dismal doubt as to whether we can do 
much worth while with what the inheri- 
tance of glands and brain-cells has al- 
ready determined for bad and all. 

They tell us that in industry and busi- 
ness 5% of all experiments succeed. Our 
own belief and a supporting public opin- 
ion is that we are beating the record. 

Like a golden thread running through 
the weaving of our sixty years is our 
declaration that the preponderating pur- 
pose of it all is the preservation and per- 
fection of our social and political union. 


Horace Mann had stressed this,—al] 
Boston schoolmasters protesting—-thirty 
years before we organized ourselves. 
Stevens, Clinton, Webster, arguing for 
schools at the expense of all the people, 
had promised, if the tax laws were 
passed, that a perpetual devction of an 
educated people to a high and pure civic 
ideal world ensue. They were sixty 
years behind the makers of the nation wh 
had listed civie virtue as the one great 
reason for converting education into a 
function of a self-governing republic. For 
150 years since the Revolution its educa- 
tional doctrine: schools for political 
progress, has been accepted; its direct 
application remaining appallingly in the 
background. Established for the perfee- 
tion of government, education has the 
melancholy record of seeing its alumni 
avoiding the simplest duties of politics. 
Proposed by the Father of his Country 
for the enlightenment of that public opin- 
ion upon which government by the 
people rests, the public school sees half 
of the populace shirking its civic duty, 
and that half containing most of educa- 
tion’s output. 

Should the fathers who harbored such 
high hopes of universal instruction as 
a government duty come back to earth, 
as a survey committee and ask: ‘* What 
have you devised to train the nation in 
its civic and moral duties as men and citi- 
zens?’’ ‘‘What are the exercises mak- 
ing up your students’ day’s work under 
your guidance? What are the things 
most stressed in the preparation of your 
teachers? What are considered most im- 
portant in the institutions harboring 
your youth of from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age when real thinking may 
begin? What is of most account in your 
state colleges and universities ?’’—should 
they see to what extent we have retained 
the contents of ancient schooling and 
neglected a wholesouled reconstruction 
of educational procedure for civic and 
political ends, I can imagine them re- 
marking: ‘‘We statesmen had our Revo- 
lution in °76; when does the school- 
master’s revolution begin?’’ 
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This association, in spots, is coming 
around to see that the reason public 
schools are paid for, not by parents as 
such, but by the whole community, is 
that publie schools may devote them- 
selves to teaching us our duties toward 
the community. This association has a 
eommission of schoolmasters devoted to 
devising a course of study for American 
schools, a course devoted not to reading, 
writing and arithmetic for their own 
sake, not to personal ornament, accom- 
plishment, nor success of John and Mary, 
but to the general welfare. The men on 
that commission themselves illustrate 
the spirit of public service in that they 
are giving free what, if published by 
themselves in book form, would bring 
them respectable financial reward. They 
are entitled to enthusiastic approbation. 
On your behalf I hereby tender it. 

That this curriculum shall be the 
means of a more direct realization of the 
American public school aim; ‘commu- 
nity service,—not individual gain,—pub- 
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lie service, consciously, perpetually, en- 
thusiastically, intended, rests with you, 
the school managers of America, more 
than with any other known body, be it 
school board, legislature, church or club. 
We have had the slogan, ‘‘Schools for 
Civie Righteousness,’’ since 1776. But 
the motto on the templar’s sword :— 
I Cut for Christ and Church, 

euts nothing at all. It is the valiant 
swordsman only who makes it avail. 

It is the purpose of these gatherings 
here for which our people back home 
have spared us from our local duties, so 
to inspire us with the spirit of service 
that, returning, we may pass it into our 
schools and make them different from 
what they were before. 

For ‘‘Only the spirit can teach. Only 
he can give who has. He only can create 
who is. He on whom the soul descends 
ean teach. Courage, Piety, Love, Wis- 
dom, ean teach. But he who aims as 
books enable, as interest demands, only 
babbles; let him hush.’’ 


The Library in a Platoon School 


Ruth E. Norris 


HE LIBRARY, as a special feature 
in the regular program of an ele- 
mentary school, is unusual; but it 
is being tried in a very satisfactory and 
interesting manner in one of the platoon 
schools in Kansas City. After three years 
experience with this type of work, it has 
been found to possess unlimited possi- 
bilities in service to the school and child. 

The chief aims of the library are; first, 
to build up a love for and an apprecia- 
tion of the best in children’s literature; 
and, second, to teach the pupil how to 
use books and magazines for study as 
well as for recreational purposes. 

The library period occupies a regular 
place on the school program. All chil- 
dren in the organization, from the fourth 
to the seventh grades inclusive, spend 
one thirty minute period per day in this 
room. The third grade comes three times 
a week; one period of which is given to 
a story hour, the other two to a reading 
period. 


LIBRARY SCHEDULE 


Grades 5, 6, 7. 
Reference—Tue. Thurs. 
Dictionary study—Mon. 
Literature— Wed. 

Free Reading—Fri. 
Grade 4. 
Literature—Mon. Wed. 
Reference—Tue. Thurs. 
Free Reading—Fri. 
Grade 3 
Story Hour—Mon. 
Literature—Tues. Wed. 
Free Reading—Fri. 

The room for this work was specially 
built and equipped, and follows the plan 
of a children’s reading room. It is about 
one-third larger than the average size 
school room; it has the north light, as 
well as an overhead lighting system. 
Low shelving occupies the wall space on 
three sides of the room. The fourth side 
has a cork construction bulletin board, a 
built-in magazine rack, and about eight 
feet of blackboard. Oak library tables 
that seat seven children are arranged so 

Continued on page 170 
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“If I Cease To Become Better. 


Doctor Holmes in the above words stated a fundamental law of Lif. ‘1 
experimentation, and scientific method is growing faster and changing more » 
enough to keep up with the procession. 


Was it Alice in Wonderland who said “The world moves to fast that | | 








SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU 


UMMER TERM of ten weeks begins May 26 ends July 31. 


Excellent advantages for teachers of every grade to continue edu- 


cational programe. Many special courses. 


Special attention given to recreational features. 


Send for special summer bulletin. 


Jos. A. Serena, President Cape GirarpEAvu, Mo. 








IF YOU WOULD BECOME BETTER— 


PLAN YOUR WORK THEN WORK 
YOUR PLAN. 


Take a minute—clip this coupon and mail to us. 
| 


Northwest Missouri | 
State Teachers College 


MARYVILLE, MO. 





Send me your new summer bulletin. I am 


interested in the work of your 


department. 
I plan to attend the Summer term [] 
Fall term (J 
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hall Soon Cease To Be Good” 


is especially applicable in the field of Education. The body of information, 
, this than in any other field. We must not only go forward, we must go fast 


nn hard to stay where I am”? 








STATE OF MISSOURI 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD 


ULL COLLEGIATE COURSES in all subjects. 
Opportunities for specialization in Home Economics, Agricul- 
ture, Kindergarten, Grade and High School Teaching. 
Modern Commercial Department. 
An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 


SUMMER TERM—June 1 to August 7. 
Crype M. Hi11, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD 
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fers four years of fully accredited college 
work. 


Prepares teachers for the kindergarten, the grades 
and high school. 


Offers commercial and music courses. 


Granted last year 938 degrees and dipiomas to 
teach, 


Total enrollment for the fall quarter 1924 was 
2,436. 

Average initial salary of graduates is over $1,500. 

Credit may be secured as follows: 

By entrance April 20 fifteen hours, June 8 ten 
hours, July 13 five hours. 


Write for a catalog. 


E. L. Henpricks, Pres. WaARRENSBURG, Mo. 
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Continued from page 167 


that no child faces a direct light. Filing 
cases and a built-in device for mounted 
pictures are other features in the equip- 
ment of the library. 

The work carried on in this depart- 
ment may be divided into three classes: 
supervised study and reference work, 
recreational reading, and the story hour. 
The supervised study } eriods occupy two 
days a week, and are carried on in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades. 
The assignments for study come almost 
altogether from the social science depart- 
ment. They are written on a mir eo- 
graphed blank prepared for this work 
and are sent to the library one day in 
advance. This gives the librarian time 
to acquaint herself with the nature of 
the assignment, and have all references 
on hand so there will be no loss of time 
when the class comes for this study 
period. The assignment is written on 
the board, but no one begins work until 
he has clearly interpreted his problem. 
A great deal of time is given to the mat- 
ter of taking notes from reading, and or- 
ganizing material for reports and rec- 
itations. Group study is used effectively 
in many situations; but it is varied ac- 
cording to the class and type of proble na 
that is being handled. The children are 
encouraged to use as many different 
sources of reference material as they can 
in a given period. They are taught the 
use of an encyclopedia, also the proper 
use of a Table of Contents and Indexes. 

All departments draw on the library 
for material. The Auditorium makes 
fiequent calls for material appropria.* 
for Club programs, special days, plays 
and assemblies. Home room teachers are 
privileged to send in children for refer- 
ence work at any time. One table is re- 
served for this purpose. The manual arts 
department and gymnasium use a great 
deal of our material in their work. 

A elass period is given once a week to 
the sixth and seventh grades in the use 
of the dictionary. Practical application 
is made, for the material used in the 
study is sent from other departments in 
the organization. A series of dictionary 
tests are being given as a ‘‘check up”’ 
in this work. 


The second type of work is that of gen- 

eral and free reading. The children 
choose their own (reading) from a list 
of earefully selected books. There are 
about one thousand volumes, exclusive 
of supplementary texts, encyclopedias, 
and strictly reference material. The 
greater number of books for circulation 
has been drawn from the school division 
of the Kansas City Public Library. We 
are able to do this since the Publie Li- 
brary is under the administration of the 
School Board. 
_ The reading that is done on these days 
is for pure enjoyment. In order to vary 
the program and _ stimulate interest, 
books or parts of books are read aloud 
at intervals. A book treated in this man. 
ner is always one on the required reading 
list for that grade, and is often one that 
has not been generally discovered by the 
children. Friday, in all grades, is known 
as ‘‘free reading day’’, or a time in which 
the children may read books, magazines 
and enjoy the picture collections. 

The third type of work is that of the 
story-hour. The stories told are those re- 
quired for the particular grade, includ- 
ing stories suitable for dramatization in 
whole or in part, and stories to be en- 
joyed thru listening. The stories are se. 
lected from a list in the Kansas City 
English Course of Study. 

The books that are circulated are 
charged out for a period of two weeks. 
Each grade is assigned a day for th:s 
purpose. An additional library ecard is 
not necessary to participate in the home 
reading of books. The fact that a child 
is enrolled entitles him to this privilege. 

A definite check is made on each 
child’s home reading. A list of books 
has been agreed upon by a committee 
on English in Kansas City for the grades 
four to seven. In the event our drawing 
of books from the library does not meet 
the requirements of this list in full, we 
add books from the State Reading List, 
or books that are found to be worth- 
while for children. A series of Home 
Reading Report cards has been worked 
out in the Henry C. Kumpf Schoo] for 
the child from the third grade to the 
The questions are definite, and his reac- 
tion is a matter of answering a question 
or underlining words or suggestions that 
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best fit the story. The fourth and fifth 
erades are required to report on four 
hooks; the sixth and seventh report on 
eight. A cumulative record is kept of 
each child’s reading. If the child fin- 
ishes his seventh grade in this elemen- 
tary school and has been here since the 
third grade, a complete record of his 
Home Reading will be on file. 

One has an unusual opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the reading habits 
of children, by the daily association with 
the child from the third grade to the 
seventh inelusive. A child’s reading 
habits are determined by the kinds of 
hooks he reads, in the library by the 
kinds of books he takes home with him 
and the sort of material he reads in the 
magazines. If a pupil is reading too 
many Fairy Tales, one is in a position to 
advise and substitute other material. The 
same is true in ease a child is reading too 
much. 

The regular library plan of shelving 
books is not strictly followed. All copies 
are properly catalogued, but are classi- 
fed and shelved under some of the fol- 
lowing heads: Easy books, Adventure 
Stories, Boy’s Books, Girl’s Books and 
Fairy Tales. Each grade has a shelf 
properly labeled for its required reading 
books. A rough classification simplifies 
the situation for the child; and since he 
has aeeess to the shelves at all times, he 
is able to find the thing he wants easily 
and quickly. 

The program and activities in the 
library have been worked out to meet 
the needs in this school. The aim has 
been to provide a time and place for 
every child to read good books, become 
acquainted with the best of juvenile lit- 
erature, and learn how to enjoy and re- 


spect a library. By beginning this train- 
ing with a child in the elementary 
school, many habits of study, a desire 
for reading and a knowledge of the use 
of books are at his command when he 
needs to use them more extensively. If 
no result, other than a proper use of 
leisure time, is to come from this training, 
the time is well spent. 

The library is able to aid other depart- 
ments thru its collection of mounted 


pictures. These pictures are from maga- 
zines; many of them are magazine cov- 
ers. The children have contributed the 
greater number in the eollection in 
Kumpf school. The mounts are imitation 
pressboard 1314 x 16 inches. A built-in 
filmg case accommodates these pictures. 
They are classified and listed under the 
following heads; 1. Special days, 2. Sea- 
sons, 3. History Pictures, 4. Story-Tell- 
ing, 5. Heroes, 6. Heroines in Story, 7. 
Safety and Thrift. This type of material 
is in constant circulation among the dif- 
ferent departments. A filing case for 
clippings and articles for programs and 
special days is also maintained. 

A library would surely be incomplete 
if it contained no magazines. The maga- 
zine rack is supplied with some of the 
most representative of children’s period- 
icals: Child Life, American Boy, Youth's 
Companion, American Girl, Popular 
Science, Nature Magazine, St. Nicholas 
and National Geographic together with 
the Pathfinder, Current Events and two 
daily papers. Children use much of this 
material for the current event class in 
the Auditorium. 

A persistent and continuous effort is 
exercised in creating and maintaining a 
library atmosphere, in securing the right 
attitude in and toward the library, or in 
learning and practicing ‘‘library eti- 
quette’’. 

The following figures evidence some of 
the development in the reading habits of 
the boys and girls in the Henry C. Kump 
school. These figures show the circula- 
tion for the month of November for the 
three years the library has been in oper- 
ation. There has been no decided in- 
crease in the number of children using 
the library; the number has remained 
practically unchanged. 


NOVEMBER 
Year Circulate 
No. of Books 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Art and Life 


S NEVER BEFORE, the question of 
A proper education in the understand- 

ing and appreciation of art is be- 
fore our people. 

In a_ recent statement, President 
Lowell of Harvard says, ‘‘Instruction in 
the Fine Arts is becoming constantly 
more important in our Universities; and 
such instruction can be most effectively 
given as scientific instruction is given— 
by a study of specimens, in short, by the 
laboratory method.’’ 

Harvard is collecting a fund of 
$2,000,000 for enlarging the Fogg Art 
Museum so as to serve as such a labora- 
tory. 

The American Federation of Arts at 
its Fifteenth Annual Convention last 
spring devoted the main portion of its 
last session to the discussion of this im- 
portant question: ‘‘What do you think 
would be the greatest service in the cause 
of Art that could be rendered today ?’’ 

Writers and speakers of national and 
international reputation eloquently ex- 
pressed their views: 

“I believe that no greater good to the 
cause of Art could possibly be done than to 
bring about a clearer understanding of what 
it is and what it means to the people at 
large.” 

“Son the question seems to be—how shall 
we create among our citizens a desire to have 


more beauty about them? We must start 
in the public schools and in the first grade.” 


“Most important of all is intelligent and 
enthusiastic leadership in which our coun- 
try is strangely lacking. We need teachers 
of humanized Art history. The prime es- 
sential is a cultivated and inspiring leader- 


ship.” 


“The difficulty is to find teachers who ij, 
addition to their specific subjects know any- 
thing about the Arts.” 

Then the Convention passed a resolution 
and agreed to institute an effort through 
the cooperation of its Chapters, making 
this its chief motive for the present \ ear, 
to see that every school in the United 
States has upon its walls at least one 
plaster cast of a superb work in sculp. 
ture, one fine print of a masterpiece in 
painting, and one photograph of an ex. 
ample o feivic improvement that has heey 
made in a corresponding locality. 


Education in the Understanding and Ap. 
preciation of Art. 

In response to the wide spread deniand 
referred to above, the authorities of our 
State University have wisely determined 
on a new departure. In the belief thar 
there should be in every school in Mis 
souri at least one teacher with adequate 
knowledge of and appreciation for creat 
works of art, three courses will be of- 
fered, under the instruction of Dr. John 
Pickard, in the summer school this year. 

These subjects will be presented not 
with the emphasis on the historical, bio- 
graphical and literary side, but in sveli 
a manner, with numerous illustrations, as 
to develop understanding of and appre 
ciation for fine artistic quality. The 
hours for these classes have been care- 
fully planned so as to conflict as little as 
possible with other classes in the hope 
and expectation that many students will 
turn to these cultural subjects to add to 
the variety and interest of their sum- 
mer work. 


MY NEEDS 


Give me a book, which time has 
said 

Is a thing of worth, that the ages 
have read 

A lesson from life, which has been 
told 

Some gems of thought from a 
master’s soul. 

Give me work to do, which should 
be done 

Let me do my part of the mighty 
sum 

Of the world’s task; for this I 
live 

Something to strive for, something 
to give. 


Let me have a faith, which shall 
make me bold 

That will enable me to tell, the 
dross from the gold 

Of life; give to me that trust sub- 
ime 

In a purposeful world, in a plan 
divine. 

Give me a friend who knows my 
themes 

Of life; who cheers my hopes and 
aims and dreams 

Who gives me a courage true; who 
extends the helping hand; 

’Tis our greatest need, a friend 
who understands, 

—Vest C. Myers. 
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History of Education in Missouri 
By W. T. Carrington 
SOME EDUCATORS I HAVE KNOWN 


Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Missouri January 1875 and served 
two terms of four years each. He was 
the son of a former president of the State 
University and was educated at that in- 
stitution and as a young man came into 
public notice in 1873 as private secretary 
to Governor Silas Woodson. During this 
period he took deep interest in public 
education problems and was made State 
Superintendent because of his attitude 
towards the Normal Schools and his tech- 
nical knowledge of the intent and pur- 
poses of the proposed new state consti- 
tution and of the then new regime 
brought about by the full restoration to 
citizenship of those who had sympathized 
with the Southern Confederacy. Dr. 
Shannon had much to do with the article 
on edueation that was written into the 
1875 state constitution. 
Ilis first important 


Ds R. D. SHANNON became State 


educational pro- 


posal was to restore county supervision 


of schools, first in the constitution itself 
and second by legislation. He failed as 
did all of his successors for more than 
thirty years and for the same general 
reasons assigned for the failure of recent 
attempts to provide for county unit 
school organization. If credit should be 
given to him who first proposes and sub- 
mits unanswerable arguments in favor of 
a progressive movement, we must credit 
Dr. Shannon with county supervision of 
schools. He was active in securing larg- 
er state apportionment of school moneys. 
He secured six per cent on our permanent 
state school funds instead of four per 
cent by converting the investment from 
U. S. bonds to Missouri Bonds. The 
permanent state funds were largely in- 
creased by selling government bonds 
above par and buying state bonds below 
par. 

His best work in improving teaching in 
the schools was done through improve- 
ments in the Normal Schools. This was 
accomplished by unifying the work in 
the three State Normal Schools. My first 
contract with a State Superintendent was 
when Dr. Shannon, Pres. Osborne of War- 
rensburg and Pres. Cheney of Cape 
Girardeau came to Kirksville to join Pres. 


Baldwin in giving final examinations to 
proposed graduates. We were given 
long and thorough examinations, both 
oral and written by this committee 
representative of the State Department 
and the Normal Schools. Dr. Shannon 
was a scholarly man with strong sympa- 
thy for the elementary school work. He 
was in constant conflict with a very prev- 
alent sentiment at that time to the ef- 
fect that the public school is a_ semi- 
charitable institution and that its fune- 
tion ends with the teaching of the ele 
ments. His pen was ever used in favor 
of efficient teacher training. After his 
eight years as State Superintendent he 
was superintendent at Louisiana and Jop- 
lin and then professor of civics in the 
Warrensburg Normal School for many 
years. He was a gentleman in the best 
sense of the word. His bearing was dig- 
nity itself, yet socially he was most com- 
panionable. 
George L. Osborne 

If Joseph Baldwin be ealled the father 
of teacher training in Missouri, certainly 
George L. Osborne should be designated 
as its preserver and promoter par excel- 
lence. Baldwin was the missionary an‘l 
Osborne the organizer. Shannon was 
very analytic. These three leaders in 
state school work during the Shannon ad- 
ministration certainly laid well the foun- 
dations on which we have builded. To 
Dr. Osborne must be credited the strony 
organization that existed for a quarter of 
a century leading to general better prep- 
aration of teachers. He more than any 
other standardized the Normal School 
curricula. He presented a plan for seeur- 
ing greater uniformity in the work and 
management of Normal Schools to a econ- 
ference of representatives of all institu 
tions interested in 1875 which was 
adopted. This report related to entrance? 
requirements, to curricula, to examina- 
tions, to practice teaching and to gradua- 
tion. This agreement was put into prac- 
tice in all three institutions and closely 
followed till about 1900. As the state ap- 
proached the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the development of the high school 
and the advancement in higher eduea- 
tion made it necessary to make radical 
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changes in the character of teacher prep- 
aration. Dr. Osborne’s activity extended 
through these twenty-five years and was 
the dominating influence in all state 
work looking to better teaching and to 
promotion of the cause of public educa- 
tion in Missouri. His genius for organi- 
zation and cooperation put him in close 
touch with the four state superintendents 
of the period and with such able city 
superintendents as Harris, Soldan, Green- 
wood, Neely, Fairbanks and others, and 
easily secured the ear of legislators. 
The Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege differs greatly from the Warrens- 
burg Normal School of a quarter of a 
century ago, but the old normal school in 
Missouri in its day, fulfilled its mission 
quite as well as the modern teachers col- 
lege does today. While we think of Pres. 
Osborne as a conservative in comparison 
in present day activities, he was regard- 
ed in his day as a progressive. He was a 
member of the Committee of Nine that 
planned so well in starting Missouri on 
its rapid progress in education. It was 
his leadership in that Committee that en- 


abled the younger men of the committee 
to write the report. 

Pres. Osborne’s strongest claim to ree- 
ognition as one who rendered the schools 
of the state great service was his ability 
to secure a high degree of efficiency with 


small expenditure. During his quarter 
of a century of leadership the cost to the 
state for ten months of training per stu- 
dent was about $25. Now the expense to 
the state for such service for twelve 
months exceeds $100. The expense to the 
student has increased in about the same 
ratio. Pres. Osborne was an exact man. 
With him there was a place for every stu- 
dent for every hour of the day and he 
was in his place doing his part. Quite 
different was the atmosphere at the 
Kirksville Normal School. Pres. Bald- 
win was spiritual and _ individualistic. 
Pres. Baldwin left Kirksville in the early 
eighties, but his spirit inspired its move- 
ments and activities to near the end of 
the century and in many respects it has 
earried over to the present. The general 
freedom of movements. in the schools 
and in election of courses may be traced 
to Baldwin rather than to Osborne, 


C. H. Dutcher 


Since this article discusses the oli 
normal schools in Missouri from 1875 ty 
1900 and the men who made them, j; 
would not be complete if it did not in. 
clude Prof. C. H. Dutcher. My first ac. 
quaintance with him was as a pupil in 
his class in ‘‘How to Teach Grammar”? ip 
the early days at Kirksville. A few years 
later he became president at Cape Girar. 
deau. Later he taught science at War. 
rensburg. He had official connection 
with all three of the old normal schools 
and touched happily and wholesomely 
more normal school pupils than any 
other. His was a jovial, optimistic soul 
and carried good cheer to many discour. 
aged students. He was an excellent 
teacher, although his scholarship was not 
extensive or thorough. Unlike most 
school men he knew how to make and 
save money. In this way he inspired and 
helped many. After retiring from teach- 
ing he lived many years in Warrensburg 
and enjoyed the companionship of large 
numbers of recent professors and stu- 
dents in the Central Missouri Teachers 
College. He passed away a few months 
ago at eighty years of age. 

Prof. Dutcher was one of Pres. Bald- 
win’s early discoveries and he gave a 
long, active career to teacher traininy 
in Missouri. His work at Cape Girardeau 
helped greatly to unify the work of the 
three institutions. He carried much of 
the Baldwin spirit into a teacher train- 
ing institution that has ever been under 
local influences that emphasized the aca- 
demic often to the neglect of the pro- 
fessional preparation. His affability and 
readiness in action made him an inval- 
uable member of a group of men who 
promoted the best things in education. 
He was for many years secretary of ihe 
State Teachers’ Association and was its 
president when it met in Jefferson City 
in 1876. There are thousands of men and 
women scattered throughout the union 
who bless the name of Dutcher. 

My personal acquaintance with the 
men and women who constituted the 
faculties of the three old Normal Schools 
put me in close touch with much of the 
progressive influences for better educa- 
tion in our state. 
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Letters of J. M. Greenwood 


to M. J 


Written from Oxford, Miss, June 8, 1897 


WAY DOWN IN the southland I[ 
Aon established in a fairly comfort- 

able room with plenty of windows 
and some small pictures none of which 
are interesting. To add to the effect the 
room is of a bluish tint which at this 
moment, may be taken as an index of 
the occupant’s feelings. 

I am here but I hardly feel myself one 
of the people yet. They are all very kind 
to me and they say I have done more for 
their state educationally than any other 
outsider who has ever visited it. Their 
system as at present organized is a unique 
one. Four years ago I started it and 
now I am back to look at it again. 

This is Commencement Week at the 
University. Of course the town is in its 
Sunday clothes all the time. It seems to 
me there are big universities and little 
universiti s;—which is harder to under- 
stand I am somewhat puzzled to know, 
but I am inclined to the opinion that one 
is as much so as the other. Take your 
choice. During my life I have seen a 
wonderful development of the university 
idea. 

Next week is the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and I shall speak before that 
body, too. My real work, however, is 
with what are called ‘‘Institute Conduc- 
tors’’. Thirty-: ix chosen men who go out 
into the state, two and two together, to 
hold Institutes. I talk with them from 
nine to ten A. M. and from four to five 
P. M. and advise with the different com- 
mittees as to the amount of work in the 
different branches they should attempt 
to do among the teachers in the state. 
These chosen ones are apostles supposed 
to be educationally ordained for this spe- 
cial kind of work. 

I shall probably remain in the state at 
least two weeks not all the time here. 
The State Superintendent wants me to 
“look in’’ on several summer normals. 

I enjoy working with these genial 
people. They are devoted to their own 
state and the South, but to my mind are 
not broad in their sympathies as we are. 
The war and its effects had nearly all 
to do in producing this state feeling as 


opposed to the national idea. But the 
younger men are generally getting more 
liberal ideas through reading and con. 
tact with the other sections of the coun- 
try. Things are widely different here 
from what I am used to in Missouri. They 
take life easier. The white people retire 
late and get up late. When I get up at 
five A. M. there is no white man to be 
seen. Breakfast is ready anywhere from 
half-past seven to eight, dinner from one 
to two and supper by lamplight. All my 
work is with the men. Outside of our 
course of study, the men talk polities a 
little, and when certain cases will come 
up in court, the cotton crop, and stand- 
ing in the university. They are always 
pleasant and sincere and anxious to learn 
what we are doing and how it is done. 

My time is fully occupied. My mate- 
rial is so abundant that I have to select 
and shape it up for my work. And al- 
ways there are books to read and writ- 
ing to be done. I decided a case con- 
cerning appropriations solicited by the 
‘*Press Association of America’’, want- 
ing a grab into the N. E. A. Fund. It 
was to submit a vote by mail to the Di- 
rectors requesting an expenditure of 
money. So far, I have replies from Land, 
MeNeill, Butler, Canfield and Skinner. 
All agree with me except Skinner and he 
is not sure. It is the first legal question 
that I have passed upon yet. Canfield 
says the courts have passed upon it in 
several cases, and that my construction is 
sound. I claimed that the action would 
be in contravention of law—our Consti- 
tution. I read the Constitution before 
passing upon the legality of the request, 
or petition. 

As an appetizer I read John S. Mill 
between meals. I like him very much 
though I do not always agree with what 
he says, but he is a fair man in presenting 
his views. I admire his friends,—those 
he influenced and those who influenced 
him. I am eaptivated by his clearness 
of argumcnt. 

My talk today before the State Teach- 
ers’ Association was before an audience 
of about 200 persons, They cheered long 
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and loud at the conclusion. Especially 
was I complimented by the strong men 
of the university. I hope this does not 
sound boastful. 

I am in love with the campus here and 
its splendid trees; silverle.fed poplars, 
white elms, magn lias and oaks. The 
homes of the professors and Chancellor 
are for the most part of stately colonial 
type with the fences and trellis, just now, 
covered with roses. Any road or walk 
leads through sand. Sand, sand, every 
where in Mississippi. But what a state 
it is, and what fine towns are represented 
in my classes—Natchez, Jackson, Vicks- 
burg! Then, what a country it is,— 
nothing like it anywhere outside the cot- 
ton region. Literally I am in ‘‘Dixie 
Land’’—cotton fields and cotton patches 
everywhere. And such houses, cabins, 
chinkless almost without doors and chim- 
neys, but eotton growing on nearly every 
foot of cleared ground, and the very dirt 
is a pale red. Prof. Hill and I mounted 


in a spring wagon escorted by a little 
boy, Wade Mosely, who drove the team, 
have seen much of the open country. I 


shall visit Houston where I shall meet 
Messrs. Mitts and Saunders. Prof. 
Abernathy, whom I have known since 
1893, has a private normal there. They 
have asked especially for my talk on 
“The Child’’. 

I mailed this morning a long article for 
the ‘‘Sunday Times’’ on the ‘‘ Mississippi 
System’’. 

You say I have said so little about the 
art I saw in Europe. I made the tri» 
for the special purpose of comparing 
English, German and French education. 
I am not gifted with imagination, cerc- 
tainly I am no artist, and I feel the pov- 
erty of my language to express what 
Goethe, Hillard, Symonds, and our own 
Hawthorne have given us such beautiful 
glimpses of. In London, in the Britisn 
Museum, I saw the Rosetta Stone. This 
is in room 24 in the Egyptian gallery, 
The inseription is a decree of Ptolemy V 
in hieroglyphics. Demotic and Greek. 
This greatly impressed me. It speaks to 
generations unborn. 

9 econ 32172 Burks 

In the National Gallery in London, a 
painting comparatively modern held me 
in a peculiar way. It is called ‘‘ Venus, 
Cupid, Folly and Time’’. They look at 


you from any position in the room. hye 
are the most beautiful women I ever sa) 
and each tells a different story. Ven 
holds aloft the apple of discord.  S\y 
looks toward Cupid who holds a piece 0; 
honeycomb. Folly throws roses at } 
and Time throws a veil over Love and 
Folly. They greet y:u with a laugh an 
when you leave them they still laug! 

Now, go with me to the Churel 
Giovanni, the ‘‘Westminster Abbey of 
Venice’’. Doges, eminent men of letters. 
military heroes, are buried here. It 
seems to stand on an island. Its interior 
decorations are most elaborate. You pass 
many slabs with the engraved name of 
some eminent man departed. You come 
to a bronze statue about four and one. 
half feet high. I had looked throug! 
Seotland, England, Belgium, and Frane, 
vet down here I found a lesson in bronze 
simple and majestic. It was ‘‘The Cruci- 
fixion’’. Look at the suffering, the ago- 
ny, the unspeakable love. It is all there. 
Nothing in Venice can compare to this 

There were two things in the Louvre 
that I shall never forget. One was 4 
bronze called ‘‘The Slave’’ imploring aii 
and compassion from each passerby. [i 
pictured the deepest feeling in life when 
hope is gone. The other, in room 12. was 
a picture that haunts me yet, ‘‘ Justice 
and Vengeance Pursuing Crime’’. Its 
lesson was individual responsibility for 
conduct. The picture, the art, that a»- 
neals to me is the production that depicts 
our human strength and our human 
frailty. 

Now, cross the Tiber with me and then 
cross a dirty street. come richt along for way 
un the street is St. Peters! We are in th 
northwest of Rome and we have come to a 
hill and an oven space. This open snace i 
like a semi-circle and we approach it at it 
diameter. Around its circumference 
seven rows of columns and behold a pneristvl 
worthv of the name. The impression re- 
ceived from these columns is greater than 
that received from St. Peters. We sten 1" 
and then we know whv peovle sav so much 
about St. Peters. The interior is 620 by 45° 
feet. An army of 50.000 men can take refuge 
there. Fifteen congregations can worshin ®* 
once and not distyrb each other. Tmpressed 
is too weak a word. I am enthralled. 

Over in the Vatican is a room containing 
only three pictures; two of them said to be 
the ereatest in the world.—“The Transfie"- 
tion”, and “The Last Communion of St. 
Jerome”. I won’t describe peal is beyon 
comment. - 
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This Month in Missouri History 


—Compiled By— 


The State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary, 
Week of April 5-11 


possession of Louisiana by France on 

\pril 9, 1682, By this act Missouri be- 
came French soil, and for eighty years re- 
mained a French possession. During this 
time appeared our first explorers and set- 
tlers, forts and towns, farmers and miners— 
all French. 

Urged by ambition and patriotism Robert 
Cavalier de La Salle prepared three expedi- 
tions from the Lakes to the Gulf. His third 
attempt succeeded and he became the first 
explorer of the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico. He viewed the Mississippi, at the 
mouth of the Illinois, on February 6, 1682, 
and called it Colbert. He passed the Mis- 
souri on February 13th and referred to it 
as the Osage. Sailing down the Father of 
Waters he reached the three mouths on April 
6th. Following the western channel, he ar- 
rived at the Gulf on April 9th and in the 
name of Louis XIV of France took possession 
of all the land drained by the great river. 
He called the county Louisiana. The act 
of declaration and possession was signed by 
thirteen Frenchmen. The chronicler of the 
expedition vividly describes the formal cere- 
money of possession. 

“At about the twenty-seventh degree of 
elevation from the pole, a column and a 
cross Were prepared, and on the column were 
painted the arms of France with this inscrip- 
tion: ‘Louis le Grand, Roy de France et de 
Navarre, regne le 9e Avril, 1682.’ All be- 
ing under arms, they chanted the Te Deum, 
the Exaudiat, and the Domine, salvum fac 
Regem; then, after volleys of musketry and 
shouts of ‘Vive le Roy,’ M. de La Salle 
planted the column, A 
cross was planted, and a leaden plate was 
buried near i oi 

La Salle was one of the most remarkable 
men in our history. Tragedy followed him 
in life and even death. He was killed on 
March 18, 1687, by one of his own men, 
somewhere in the wilds of Texas. He reaped 
nothing from his labors and sacrifices. His 
River Colbert and province Louisiana have 
been displaced by the Mississippi river and 
valley in geographies. Even his name lives 
nly in history. He left France a domain, 
won by right of exploration, which is today 
the richest agricultural district in the world. 


Week of April 12-18 

On the 14th day of April, eighty-four years 
ago (1841), the oldest State university west 
of the Mississippi enrolled its first students. 
This was the University of Missouri, founded 
by law and located in Columbia in 1839. 
Forty-eight students enrolled in this first 
lass of 1841. The school work was prepara- 
‘ory, and college instruction was not begun 
until the close of the year. The tuition fee 
was $15 a session (five months) for “Class- 


T oe WEEK commemorates the formal 


ical and Mathematical Studies,” and $12 “for 
the common English branches; to be paid, 
or secured, in advance.”’ There were three 
instructors, President John H. Lathrop, Pro- 
fessor W. W. Hudson, and William Van 
Doren, A. M. From such a beginning grew 
the University of Missouri. 

During the summer of 1841 “mechanical, 
physical, and astronomical” equipment was 
purchased in New York. It cost $810 and 
contained sixty pieces, among which were 
a “Cylinder Electrical Machine,” “Magic 
Lantern,” and “Camera Obscura.” A few 
books were bought and some, probably more, 
were donated by Hon. W. G. Minor, Secre- 
tary of State, of Jefferson City. These 
were the foundations for laboratories and 
libraries, the cost of which totaled $900! 

Three sources of revenue had this pioneer 
State university of the West. The United 
States had donated two townships (46,000 
acres) for such an institution. The proceeds 
of the sale of this land, one-half of which 
was in Jackson county, netted $78,000, and 
were invested in stock of the Bank of the 
State of Missouri. Some years dividends 
were paid, other years they were passed. 
The income was never large, Boone coun- 
ty paid $117,900 in money and land to get 
the University. From this a building cost- 
ing $75,000 was erected, and improvements 
and invested real estate made up the dif- 
ference. The third source of income was 
student fees. Little wonder that the insti- 
tution struggled, though grimly and con- 
scientiously, for a quarter of a century, 
when its total yearly income barely averaged 
$15,000. Finally, in 1867, the State of 
Missouri appropriated $10,000 to rebuild the 
president’s house. This was the first appro- 
priation to the University from the State 
revenue fund. Support of higher education 
in Missouri had come. 

During its eighty-five years of instruction 
the University of Missouri has matriculated 
103,236 students, 75,643 men and 28,593 
women (Jan. 1, 1925). Of these 19,136 
have received degrees, 15,506 men and 
4,630 women. Born in the little Columbia 
College, which served two years for class- 
rooms and offices, this institution has grown 
to twelve separate schools and colleges with 
property valued in the millions of dollars 
and an enrollment of 6,500 students a year. 


Week of April 19-25 


This week commemorates the 
on April 23, 1819, at Franklin, Missouri 
Territory, of Missouri’s pioneer country 
newspaper, The Missouri Intelligencer and 
Boon’s Lick Advertiser. The town of Frank- 
lin, once the prospective if not actual com- 
mercial rival of St. Louis, was short-lived. 
It existed barely a decade, when it yielded 


founding 
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to a greater rival, the Missouri river. But 
during those few years, it attracted a a. 
lation of 2,000, stores and factories, churches 
and schools, a newspaper and a public li- 
brary. Its real estate was as high as St. 
Louis property. In it lived men who won 
state-wide fame, lawyers and_ statesman, 
soldiers and traders, artists and educators. 
Few towns have equalled the work of Frank- 
lin in so short a life. It was truly a child 
of fortune and a victim of destiny. 

Of its many fruits Franklin will be long- 
est remembered as the birthplace of the 
Santa Fe trade and of the first newspaper 
west of St. Louis. Both have lived in history 
for over a century. The paper under the 
name of the Columbia Herald-Statesman 
exists to this day. 

Puritan New England and Cavalier Vir- 
ginia united in founding Missouri’s pioneer 
country newspaper, as they have so often 
done in upbuilding the Center State. Na- 
thaniel Patten of Massachusetts, and Ben- 
jamin Holliday, of Virginia, were our pio- 
neer country editors. The partnership of 
these two was soon dissolved, and first Holli- 
day and later Patten became _ sole owner. 
The latter served as owner and editor from 
1822 to 1835. 

Patton was a man of culture and educa- 
tion. His ideals were high, his courage un- 
questioned. Deafness and ill health, debts 
and disappointments, seemed only to refine 
his lovable spirit. His paper lacked much 
from modern standards, but it did much from 
the standards of the day. It was clean and 
well printed, had few typographical errors, 
used excellent English, and, despite a period 
of political bitterness, was free from abuse. 
It lacked “gossip” and personal news. Pat- 
ten was married twice during his editorial 
career, but he announced neither of his mar- 
riages. Wit and humor were absent from 
this pioneer sheet, and its pages were cov- 
ered with political news, foreign, national 
and state. 

How The Missouri Intelligencer survived 
is a mystery. Prices were high and money 
was scarce. Type, paper and material came 
from the East. Readers were few. For 
years Patten had only 100 subscribers and 
seldom over 400. The subscription price was 
$3.00 in advance, or $4.00 when paid at the 
end of the year. The editor announced that 
he would take payment in wood, corn, flour, 
and vegetables, and especially pork. The 
price for advertisements was $1.00 an inch. 

Duelling was common and men were quar- 
relsome, but Patton never fought a duel. 
Men without moral courage hid behind the 
editor under such noms de plume as “Grac- 
chus,” “Justice,” “Many Voters,” “Shinney 
on Your Own Side,” and produced abusive 
and personal articles. Patten, under a false 
and foolish sense of honor, never divulged 
the names of the writers and shouldered the 
odium of their work. Such cowardice and 
such courage were common. It was due to 
men like Patten and agencies like the The 
Missouri Intelligencer, that Missouri ad- 
vanced. 


Week of April 26-May 2 


This week commemorates the cession of 
Louisiana from France to the United States. 
one hundred and two years ago on the 
thirtieth day of April. Few events, if any 
stand higher in our history. It pacified an 
aroused West, dispelled a threatening war 
by us against France, and doubled the area 
of this country. It stands easily second and 
perhaps first as a national unifyin agency, 
It was the first of a long series of national 
expansion movements, and it secured for 
the United States the regard and respect of 
the world. American’s greatness rest more 
on this single act than on any other in her 
annals of peace. 

In politics and government, it was equally 
significant. It gave power and prestige to 
the new Democratic party and atoned for 
Jefferson wearing “Jacobin’’ trousers at his 
inaugural. It was a hard blow to the weak. 
ened Federalists. It was the first great vic. 
tory of the West over the East. It was the 
first of a long series of broader and broad- 
er interpretations of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. And it was the greatest act in the ad- 
ministration of Jefferson, some think in any 
administration. 

It is remarkable how many paradoxes are 
connected with this historical event. Jef- 
ferson didn’t desire Louisiana or dream of 
buying any land west of the Mississippi. He 
wanted only the island of New Orleans and 
West Florida. Napoleon didn’t want to sell 
Louisiana or any part of it. He didn’t even 
consider selling it until less than three weeks 
before it was actually sold, when he put out 
hints through Talleyrand and Marbois. 

The man who had the first and faintest idea 
of our ever obtaining anything west of the 
Mississippi was our minister in Paris, Robert 
R. Livingston. He thought it might be ad- 
visable to obtain all Louisiana north of the 
Arkansas river, as well as New Orleans and 
West Florida. He suggested this to Jeffer- 
son on January 10, 1803. This suggestion 
was seemingly never considered in Washing- 
ton. The cession itself of April 30, 1803, 
was, like many other formal dates in history, 
not made on the day recorded. It was signed 
on Monday, May 2nd, and back-dated. The 
signatories were Robert R. Livingston and 
James Monroe for the United States and 
Barbé Marbois for France., 

Our representatives bought more and paid 
more than they had been authorized to do 
Jefferson, the original strict constructionist, 
thought that an amendment to the consti- 
tution was necessary and certainly advisable 
for permitting the United States to annex 
this and possibly other foreign soil. But 
he thought the amendment could wait and 
follow the act. Jefferson first looked upon 
Louisiana as a country to which the Indians 
east of the Mississippi could be moved. 
Later, he thought new states might be 
formed from it. He also thought that. in- 
stead of being a unifying agency, Louisiana 
and the entire Mississippi Valley might some 
day form a new American confederacy. He 
did not see anything_alarming in this. Many 
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thought the =_— of $15,000,000 too high. 
Today many Missouri counties each have an 
assessed valuation of over twice this sum, and 
the total value of all property in Missouri 1s 
530 times this amount. 

The Louisiana Purchase is a classic ex- 
ample of the futility of man’s plans and the 
inexorableness of destiny. Napoleon forces 
helpless Spain in 1800 to cede France this 
imperial domain. He plans a colonial em- 
pire to enrich France and popularize him- 
self. A powerful neighbor, instead of a weak 
one, on the west and in possession of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, alarms the United 
States. The Federalists in the East fan the 
flames of war and the pioneers in the West 
denied access to the Gulf, are desperate. 
The government pessimistically negotiates 
for New Orleans, and secretly plans a con- 
tingent war alliance with England. Eng- 
land sees the war clouds gathering over 
Europe and plans an expedition to take pos- 
session of Louisiana. Napoleon acts prompt- 
ly and sells. The United States finds that 
instead of war with France over the island 


of New Orleans, or of a British occupancy 
of Louisiana, or of a price of $2,000,000 for 
New Orleans and West Florida, she has paid 
$15,000,000 and obtained New Orleans and 
900,000 square miles west of the Mississippi 
which were neither dreamed of nor desired. 
Again, England gives approval to the pur- 
chase and thereby, wittingly or witlessly, in- 
sures the creation of another world power. 
Not one of the four nations interested in 
this province had its plans and _ purposes 
realized. Spain lost it through weakness, 
France lost it through fear of loss and need 
of money, England lost it through delay and 
fear of war, and the United States gained it 
without wish or desire. 

The opening of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis on April 30, 1904, 
should also be remembered. This educa- 
tional event in our history merits high rec- 
ognition for itself and for its commemorative 
purpose. St. Louis and Missouri never did 
anything reflecting greater glory and pride 
than in so successfully conducting this world- 
wide memorial exposition. 











HE ABOVE PICTURE is the Bluff City 
school house in Holt County, which dur- 


ing the past year has had a new birth... 


Last fall, according to County Superintend- 
ent, Mrs. Mary Gulliams, it was as dingy 
and dilapidated as any other school house 
in the county. 


A year ago last February the school di- 
rectors walked a mile through the mud to 


a county school board convention. After 
that, things began to change. The little 
windows that furnished half enough ligkt and 
in the most harmful way have become large 
windows on the left and rear, lighting the 
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school house in the most approved manner. 
The children are protected from glaring 
lights by new tan window shades. The dingy 
walls are now tinted a light tan. The smoky, 
rickety stove has been replaced with a Smith 
Heating Apparatus. The library has beer 
brought up to standard and contains the 
World Book Encyclopedia which meets the 
requirements of the State Superintendent of 
Schools. A new piano has been purchased 
and the walls are adorned by three large art 
pictures. 


When they came to the playground, the 
board had to resort to violence. Twelve 
sticks of dynamite were used to blast away 
the rocks so that the ground could be shaped 
up to make a respectable playground. It 
now contains a volley ball court, a merry-go- 
round, horizontal bars, and equipment for 
playground baseball. 


The school has a hot lunch club, an im- 
provebent club and Dr. Gebhardt comes each 
day to give physical education lessons to 
the pupils. The Bluff City school is now on 
the first-class approved list, being the first 
to reach this distinction in Holt county. 


Superintendent James R. Kerr of Chilli- 
cothe, Missouri, has been elected to a posi- 
tion in the St. Louis schools and has accepted 
the same, to begin work at once. His pres- 
ent assignment is the principalship of the 
Sigel School, St. Louis, which is an “‘A”’ class 
elementary school. Superintendent Kerr has 
been in Chillicothe for four years and has 
done a large constructive work in that field. 
His high school principal, E. R. Adams, has 
been elected superintendent to fill out the 
unexpired term. 


Dr. W. W. Charters, now Professor of 
Education and Dean of the Graduate Schovl 
of the University of Pittsburg, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and will take up his duties 
there this summer. Dr. Charters was former- 
ly Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Missouri, leaving this position 
for a similar one in the University of Ili- 
nois. In recent years he has been connect- 
ed with the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburg and the University of Pittsburg, 
which position he now holds. He has also 
given a considerable part of his time to cur- 
riculum study and organization in Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 


Superintendent Vest C. Myers, who for the 
past four years has had charge of the schools 
of Charleston, Missouri, has accepted the su- 


perintendency of schools at Fulton, Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Myers is a leader in education 
in Southeastern Missouri, having served as 
President of the Southeast Missouri T2ach- 
ers Association and as President of the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers College Alumni 
Association. 
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The President of our State Association j; 
Honored 


Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, President of th 
Missouri State Teachers Association was the 
center of attention at the National Convep. 
tion of the Department of Superintendence 
which met recently at Cincinnati, especially 
among the members of the National Coune;) 
of Primary Education, which she has served 
as President since its organization. She was 
feasted, feted, and substantially honored by 
these people who presented her with a life 
membership in the National Education As. 
sociation. 


Palmer College at Albany will conduct 
summer session of two months, from June 
8th to August 8th. They have recently is. 
sued a summer session bulletin announcing 
their courses and faculty for the summe 
school. 











President Ira Richardson 


Professor Ira Richardson, for several years 
president of the Northwest Missouri Stat 
Teachers College at Maryville and President 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
in 1917, has been elected to the presidency 
of the Adams State Normal School at Ala- 
mosa, Colorado. 

Since leaving Missouri President Richaré- 
son has filled temporarily the positions 0! 
Professor of Education at Greely, Colorado, 
and at Portland, Oregon. 
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The Normal School at Alamosa has just 
been authorized by the Colorado Legislature 
and the new president has the taks of its or- 
ganization from the ground up. The op- 
portunities it offers for initiative genius and 
progressive work fit well into the character 
and experience of Professor Richardson. His 
numerous Missouri friends will watch with 
much interest the development of this new 
project and predict unqualified success for it 
under his leadership. 
Teachers Receive Surprise Gifts. 

The American College Bureau gave a 
pleasant surprise to the teachers it placed 
during the last year by sending them remit- 
tances. It was a pro rata 10% of commis- 
sions paid, and it represents the surplus after 
all expenses are met. 

The American College Bureau limits its 
field to colleges and universities, and has 
become a specialist bureau in that particular 
personal service. College and university 
officials, as well as teachers, are making this 
office in the beautiful new Chicago Temple 
their headquarters when they are in Chicago. 
The Director, Ernest E. Olp, who has had 
wide experience in teacher placement work, 
is President of the Fisk Teachers Agency of 
Chicago, and is also Director of Education 
Service and the National Teachers Agency. 
He speaks with enthusiasm about this plan 
of operation on a cost basis, and it carries 
out in a practical way an ambition he has 
had for many years. It takes this work out 
of the commercial class, and puts it on a 
real professional basis. The success of the 
American College Bureau is evidence of the 
real need of such an organization. 
Warrensburg Ranks High Among Teachers 

Colleges 

At a meeting of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of College and Secondary Schools 
held in Chicago in March it developed that 
the Teachers College at Warrensburg pre- 
pared more teachers with degrees than any 
other teacher training institution in the land. 
The number of graduates from the four year 
college course at Warrensburg was 215. 
Greeley, Colorado, followed with 197 and 
Athens, Ohio, was third with 174 graduates. 
The scholarship of the faculty at Warrens- 
burg also ranked first among the leading 
teachers colleges. The senior college work 
and the keeping of records of this Missouri 
institution also ranked second to none. 

A High School Typing Contest. 

May 2 is the date of the second Missouri 
Hizh School Typing Contest which is spon- 
sored by the University of Missouri. 

Chere will be six district contests in Mis- 


souri this year during the latter part of 
April at which time contestants will be 
chosen to represent their schools at the 


State contest. Those teams winning first, 
second and third places at the State con- 
test will represent Missouri at the National 
contest at Omaha, Nebraska, May 30. 
Missouri teams will compete with students 
from all over the middle west. Contestants 
are coming from Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
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Illinois, South Dakota, Colorado, Mas- 
sachusetts, North Carolina, Idaho, Nevada 
and possibly Arizona and Wyoming. 

For details of rules governing the con- 
test write to Mary R. Grubbs, State Manager, 
Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 


A Complaint. 

Is this right and fair? 

An individual works hard fighting ill 
health and lack of educational opportunities 
but by using snatches of well directed time 
attains the dignity of possessing a Rurai 
Certificate from one of the State Normals 
and also a first grade County Certificate 
which latter is good in any city or town of 
the State. 

But the fortunes of life decree that she is 
not to use either for several years. She 
keeps up her Reading Circle work and at- 
tends educational meetings and lectures 
whenever possible and in so doing keeps her 
first grade certificate renewed. 

Now she can use it again but, lo, the new 
school laws say that she should have sixty 
college hours in addition to the first grade 
certificate before she can teach in towns or 
cities having accredited high schools. Yet 
the law permits a bobbed hair flapper who 
can boast of sixty hours of college credit, 
with no restriction as to grades under which 
those hours were obtained, and who cannot 
pass the county examinations for better than 
a third grade certificate to take precedence 
over a teacher of experience whose grades 
under the State Superintendent show that 
she is fitted to teach the subjects required in 
any graded school. 

With all due respect to our educational 
system isn’t there some loose screws some- 


where? 
FRANCES E. BOORD 


One possible good that we see in this ar- 
rangement is that it may keep ‘a bobbed 
hair flapper” from teaching a rural school 
where the children have nothing but the one 
teacher and the teacher has no one to assist 
or advise her, and force one with longer hair 
and experience to take the place. 


Teachers in Springfield, Missouri are Under- 
paid and Overworked. 

According to a study being made by Dean 
Neale of the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and reported by Super- 
intendent H. P. Study in a recent issue of 
“The Springfield Leader”, Springfield teach- 
ers are working for salaries decidedly below 
those paid to teachers in towns of similar 
population in the United States and are 
teaching about 25% more pupils per teacher 
than are other cities of Springfield’s popula- 
tion rank. 

Dean Neale has not yet completed this 
study of the salary question for Springfield 
but has gone far enough with it to make 
certain recommendations very obvious. He 
suggests that an increase of at least 10% be 
made in teachers’ salaries. In this connec- 
tion he points out that salary increases in 
Springfield during the past five years have 
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not been as great as those granted in similar 
cities in the United States. The increase for 
Springfield has been only slightly more than 
half the increase shown for the United States 
as a whole. He says that successful experi- 
ence in the Springfield schools appears to be 
insufficiently rewarded and that the incre- 
ments of increase are not large enough and 
do not continue over a sufficient number of 
years to make teaching in the Springfield 
school a worth while career. He also points 
to the fact that superior training seems to 
count for little in compensation in the 
elementary and junior high school division 
in Springfield. 

Superintendent Study in commenting upon 
Dr. Neale’s report says that the Board of 
Education has already taken steps toward 
the reduction of the teacher’s load in the 
elementary and junior high schools by elimi- 
nating supervisors of sewing and physical 
education and putting these supervisors at 
work as teachers of school subjects. He 
says, “The classroom teacher is the chief 
factor in our system of public education. 


The board intends, if possible, to reduce the 
teaching load and provide adequate salaries”, 
and concludes by saying, “If Springfield is to 
take care of her increasing school population 
in anything like an adequate manner, she 
must provide additional school revenue’. 


JAZZ MUSIC BAD FOR CHILDREN 


00 MANY PEOPLE are saying they don’t 
understand music and that they can only 
play with their knives and forks, ac- 

cording to Miss Margaret M. Streeter, direc- 
tor of the educational department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company who ad- 
dressed civic organizations and clubs in St. 
Louis recently on the general subject, “Shall 
we given children jazz?” 

“The answer is emphatically no,” she says. 

“Jazz is just as primitive from a music 
standpoint as the music of the Blackfoot In- 
dians. There is nothing to it but noise. Very 
little melody, harmony or form enters into 
it. I think we have struck bottom in regard 
to cheap music. 

“There is a necessity for guiding the musi- 
cal diet of children, so that we will have a 
nation of people in the future who will know 
how to be discriminating in their choice of 
music, so that the music will have a refining in- 
fluence rather than a degrading one. 

“The homes should co-operate in an edu- 
cational movement in cultivating the tastes 
of children. This taste is illustrated in the 
fiber of many foreign nations where good 
music has been available to the masses for 
a long time. The Italian children especially 
are familiar with all the greater pieces so that 
when they go to the opera they recognize old 
friends. For after all, popular music, as 
Theodore Thomas has said, is only familiar 
music. And since we must have popular mu- 
sic, how much better it would be to have 
the best. 


, 
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“But it is growing better day by day 
Worthwhile clubs and organizations in the 
United States have been fighting cheap musi: 
and raising the standards which are beginning 
to be felt now. 

“So many people tell me they don’t under. 
stand music and that they can only play with 
their knives and forks. This kind of people 
aren’t getting all out of their music that they 
could, if they would but listen more intel. 
ligently and think about the theme and the 
history of it. ‘Classical music is not for me.’ 
they say, and let it go at that. This is the 
kind of people we want to reach, to show them 
that they can learn to appreciate real music 
and get great joy in doing so.” 


MISSOURI, I LOVE THEE 


Mrs. B. B. Bigham. 

Missouri, I love thy broad rolling plains, 

Thy fields waving solfly with many-hued 
grains 

Which billow and roll like the vast surging 
sea, 

Now gently, now wildly—compelling, yet 
free. 

I love thee, Missouri. 


I love thy sweet grasses curtsying low to 
the breeze, 


Thy herds grazing peacefully beneath stately 
trees, 


Thy hills and thy hollows, thy nooks and thy 
dales, 

Thy flower flecked meadows, thy deep wind- 
ing trails. 

Missouri, I love thee. 

Missouri, I love thy blue arching skies, 

ba sweet-singing biris and thy gay butter- 
ies 

Dancing lightly from daisy to fragrant red 
clover, 

To the bumblebee’s humming as_ he 
swiftly over. 

I love thee, Missouri. 

I love thy broad rivers on whose curving 
banks 

Great trees lift their arms as if giving God 
thanks 

For placing them here, where the moon's 
silver beams 

Turn the days bitter longings to sweet ten- 
der dreams. 

Missouri, I love thee. 

Missouri, in no state is more beauty found, 

No better cattle, no more fertile ground, 

No better orchards and no better ore, 

If a man wishes Paradise, what could he ask 
more? 

I love thee, Missouri. 
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The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the 
music of the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, 
inspired the orders of the Troubadours, Trouv res, Minstrels, and 
Minnesingers, which led to the birth of Modern Music. 





RHYTHM 
Fundamental Rhythms, Number 1, Number 2 - 19396 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 
Knight of the Hobby Horse, etc. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, etc. - - 
Motive for Skipping 
Dance of Greeting « + « + + 


- + 18664 
.- 18759 

- 626 
727 


Musette - - - - 
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MELODY 
Rock-a-bye Baby; Sweet and Low; Lullaby - 
Liebestraum - 
+ puequieg ‘sanoaer anus 


- 


Farewell to Cucullain - 
To a Wild Rose - - - - 


€16 ° 


Deer Dance - - 35749 
A Perfect Day - - - - 
Medicine Song 
Whoopee Ti Yi Yo 
Sweet is True Love 
From an Indian Lodge « - « « « « + 19460 
Good News; Live a-Humble - « « « « « 17663 
Listen to the Mocking Bird 
1 Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


Songs My Mother Taught Me - - 


By the Waters of Minnetonka - - - - 


Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes - 


vIEsEe 
ose! - 


Song to the Evening Star; Celeste Aida - 


7404 ee 


O08! - 











Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 
children of the schools of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in 
its results. We have unlocked the treasure house of all the world’s great and 
beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of the elements of 
which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase 
of its technique? Or are you giving them the rea/ music itself? Think it over. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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THE STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, An 
Introduction to Social Studies by Leon 
C. Marshall, Professor Political Econ- 
omy, Chicago University. Pages 548 
plus XVI. Published by the Macmil- 
lian Company. 
pany. 

This is a preview of social studies contain- 
ing a brief discussion of pre-historic man 
and divisions on “Man, the Harnesser of 
Nature;” ‘Man, the Communicator;” ‘Man, 
the Teamworker and Cooperator;” “Man, 
the Idealist and Aspirer.’”’” The author has 
given a coherent view of the main forces 
involved in living together in society. The 
work is intended for the junior high school 
pupil whose early educational experiences 
have given to him sound habits and good 
tools with which to work. The work is 
presented from a pedagogical point of view. 
The treatment is concrete, being built up by 
a series of type cases. The text is paral- 
leled by the author’s “Readings in the 
Stories of Human Progress’ which extends 
the discussions of concrete material and type 
cases beyond the possible limitations of the 
text. 


VITY 


The entire material has been tried oy: 
in mimeographed and printed forms by teach. 


ers in actual class use. The book 


written and illustrated as to be wholesome. 


ly stimulating to both teacher and students 


It is difficult to conceive of a course which 


will do more to. bring the student to a 


understanding of his place in society an 
«tual and wholesome par. 


to inspire him to 
ticipation in it. 


THE NEW MERRILL SPELLER, Advance) 
Book by Sterling Andrus Leonard an 


Edith A. Winship. Pages 134 plus IX 
For each year this speller sets before th 


class a minimum list on which every pupil 


should secure a 100% record. This list 


made up of the types of words that caus 


difficulty and which are universal demons 


Emphasis is laid on the development of th 
spelling habit and of an individual conscience: 


and pride in correct spelling and th 


portance of seeing the difficult part of a won 


is stressed in many of the studies. T! 
vanced book contains material for th. 
enth and eighth years of work. 
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Association. 

Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, IIl. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
Alexander Teachers’ Agency, Boise, Idaho. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, III. 

American & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. City. 
American Teachers’ Agency, Springfield, Mass. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. 

Central Educational Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, III. 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City, Mo. 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash. 
Cooperative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corlew Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Educators’ Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frankford Teachers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hahn Teachers’ Agency, J. M., Berkeley, Okla. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, New Orleans, La. 


HARTFORD 











A. T. A. is a selected group of older, well-established agencies. 
mutually pledged to render the best possible educational service to schools and to teachers, and a 
all times to uphold the reputation of the Association. 
regarded as a priori proof of general reliability—much like a lawyer’s 


CLIP OUT FOR REFERENCE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Its members a 


Membership in the Association may b 
membership in the Ba 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Rochester, N. Y. 
Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, N. D. 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Des Moines, Ia 
Musical & Educational Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 
Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y. 
Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver, Colo 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Minneapo! 
Minn. 
Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sabins’ Educational Exchange, Des Moines, Ia. 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Cleveland, Ohio 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S. C. 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
Stewart School Service, Lincoln, Neb. 
Teachers Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, IIl. 
Yates,-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Portland, Ore. 
Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., Nashville, Tenn. 
Yergersen Teachers’ Agency, Salt Lake City, Utal 


For information on the teachers agencies in the territory in which you are particularly interested writ 


C. W. Cary, Secretary 
36 Pearl Street 


CONNECTICUT 
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Of course every teacher wants 


to get away this summer— 


and of course every teacher 
wants to make money at the 


same tume— 


But | 
How [7 


Both? 


the question. You tell us about you and we'll tell 
you about it. 

One-third of the teachers of this country, who don’t 
go to Summer School, make beds and wait on table at 
summer resorts and don’t have a good time and don’t 
make any money. How could they? 

Ano therthirdtakeasummertraveltourand spend what 
little money they had saved and come back broke in the 
fall and regretting that they have to come back at all. 

The other third just stay home and vegetate. And 
that isn’t any good either. 

Now some of you come this year and try 
the Compton Service. 

First of all this Compton Service gets you 
away from home and into new surroundings 
fora while. That is more important to a 
teacher than to any other human being. 

Second of all, it lets you travel exten- 
sively on Compton money instead of on your 
money. And that’s mighty important to 
anyone. 

And third, it brings you back home with 
several hundred dollars in your pocket. And 
that is a very comfortable feeling with which 
to begin a new term. The heavier the 
pocketbook, the lighter the spirit. 

Of course, selling the Compton Service 
means a lot of work; money doesn’t grow oneh 
on trees. But it also means a lot of fun with 
plenty of time to enjoy it because we teach 
you how to sell this service and how to make 


Bit great International Compton Service answers 


$900 


“I received a check for 
ten dollars 
for mylast week. I made 
about nine hundred dol- 
lars my first Summer.”’ 

— Mary B. Hill 


that money. Remember, the Compton Service is a great 
International Institution with hundreds upon hundreds 
of women (most of them school teachers, like you) 
representing it. There is no hit or miss policy in the 
Compton Plan. You're trained before you start and 
you're paid asalary while starting. 

This summer we can take two hundred teachers 
between the ages of 25 and 40 into our organization. 
These teachers must have some normal or college train- 
ing with at least two years of teaching experience. They 
must be in perfect health and free to travel. And they 
must be willing to work and work hard in order to be 
able to play hard. There will be plenty of 
time for both. 

Now if you have these qualifications, if 
you are live and ambitious and full of life 
and willing to learn and eager to earn, then 
sit down tonight and write us fully about 
yourself. Not one page, but ten pages if 
necessary. Don’t worry about our not read- 
ing your answer. We are looking for material— 
good material—and we'll read many pages to find 
it. So sit down and write us fully and con- 
fidentially all about yourself—who you are, 
what you are, how old you are, what you look 
like, your personality, your executive ability, 
when your school closes, how many weeks you 
can work and everything that comes into your 
mind that you think will interest our mind. 
Pick up your pen, kick out your inhibitions and 
let fly! There may be more in this for you than 
you ever dreamed of as you sit there now. The 
Compton Service is destined to be the greatest 
educational institution in America. Make good 
here and you may not want togo back in the fall! 


Of course, we give preference to those who can start earliest and work longest 


F.E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. Sc 1,58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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ELEMENTS OF FRENCH by Jacob Green- of the child mind and_ interest; abundan: 
burg, College of the City of New York. trial material well motivated; frequent ey. 
Pages 279 plus XII. Published by aminations and diagnostic tests are insert. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. ed; incomplete problems, problems without 

This is a high school text presenting the numbers, and exercises in the making of 
essential facts of grammar and vocabulary problems are used. There is a notable ab. 
for the beginning high school class in French. sence of the use of technical terms and ; 

Some of the outstanding features of the text wholesome freedom from fads. 





are: the material is based on the minima 
essentials as these are stated for many of 
the high schools in large cities of the United 
States; the vocabulary is based upon the 
Minimum Standard Vocabulary adopted by 
a committee of New York City teachers; 
abundant exercises in pronunciation are pro- 
vided and diacritical markings with which 
students of English are familiar are used as 
far as possible; the rules of grammar are 
taught by the deductive method; the im- 
portance of reading is emphasized and ma- 
terial presented for oral practice and com- 
position. 


THE STONE ARITHMETICS by John C. 
Stone. A three book series for the pri- 
mary, intermediate, and advanced 
grades. Published by Benj. H. Sanborn 
and Company. 

Some of the distinct features of the books 
are, first, the general appearance of the page, 
large clear type so arranged as to empha- 
size the important points; new facts and 
processes are connected with vital and con- 








W hat Are YOUR Plans For | 
The Summer? | 


75 teachers will have the unusual ad- 
vantage of a profitable summer spent 
in travel with our organization, among 
new scenes and with congenial associ- 
ates. 

Those chosen must have some college or 
normal training—between ages 25-45— 
ambitious — good health and free to 
travel. 

We will pay a definite salary and rail- 
road fare from the start. 

There will be opportunity for a per- 
manent connection. 

Give full particulars about yourself— 
length of time you can work, etc., in 
your first letter. 


Dept. H. MARSHALL HUGHES CoO., 
300 Goodrich Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


crete situations of interest to the children; 
the language and content are on the level 

















SS 


SAVE YOUR BOOKS 
and thus 
SAVE YOUR MONEY 
DURABLE BOOK COVERS provide additional support and reinforcement 
for text books and are a protection against hard wear, handling and soiling. 
THE HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVER MATERIAI 


is the strongest, most durable and pliable, sanitary material ever used in Book 
Covers, 





{Samples free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts. 























Make Vacation Pay 
DouBLe 


by combining study with recreation at 
COLORADO COLLEGE, in the famous 
Pikes Peak region. Special courses for 
teachers. All work counts toward col- 
lege degrees. Faculty guides conduct 
mountain parties. Tennis, golf, riding. 
A post-card will bring full information. 
You will be surprised at the delightful 
summer you may have at moderate cost. 
All arrangements, including registration, 
can be made by mail. Address 
Director of the Summer School, 
Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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and Return i andup 





Sguare-Circle Summer 
Marine Camp For Boys 





(eleven to eighteen years) 
At Osceola, Wisconsin, on the 
ST. CROIX, 
(The Hudson of the West) 
The only camp of its kind. 

Near the famous DallesCountry; 39 
miles from Twin Cities; on the edge of 
Superior National Forest. 

WANTS 

Trained physical directors and boy 
workers to act as leaders and counsellors 
thru the summer months. Must be adept 
at all athletics, aquatic sports, woodcraft, 
etc. 

WRITE 

Giving education, teaching record, 
present position, accomplishments, ref- 
erences and photo. 


Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


11th and Pine Sts., St. Louis, or any 


Wi For booklets and helpful informa- 
\ a" tion apply to Majestic Hotel Blidg., 
= j 
meters Authorized steamship agent. 


Major Wm. P. MacLean, Director 
Square-Cirele Academy Osceola, Wis- WH ITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LinE-RED STAR LINE 


consin. INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILG MARINE COMPANY 























— = 


YOUR VACATION 


“Educational News 
is News” 


Spent in Colorado will be 
one of profit and pleasure. 


COME TO COLORADO — Special 
Courses will be offered for teachers in 
Education, Arts, Botany, Chemistry, 
Classics, English, Home Economics, Jour- 
nalism, Music, Mathematics, Psychology, 
Physical Education (including Coach- 
ing), Physics, Primary Education, etc. 
NATIONALLY KNOWN EDUCATORS 
from a score of Eastern and Western 
Institutions will be members of our Sum- 
mer Faculty. 

RECREATION FACILITIES on the Cam- 
pus and at our Mountain Lodge provide 
THE everything you can expect from a vaca- 


verything you can expe : 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Lute 
MONITOR COMMITTEE 


2122 Railway Exchange Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


711 Commerce Trust Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








In comparing the extensive educational news 
in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor with that 
of other newspapers, a leading educational 
magazine, “Normal Instructor and Primary 


, 


Plans,” recently said: 
“We wish to express our appreciation 
of the services to American education 
of a newspaper which goes out of its 
way to report school matters ade- 
quately. The Monitor evidently be- 
lieves that educational news is news.” 


_— 


Write for Catalog 


SUMMER SESSION DIRECTOR, 
Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins. 
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BURTON HOLMES TRAVEL STORIES, 
Egypt and the Suez Canal by Susan 
Wilbur, edited by Burton Holmes and 
William H. Wheeler. Pages 404 plus 
XII. Li) THE BEST SHADE 

The purpose of this series of readers is = EVER MADE 

to furnish interesting silent reading material ih te pt SS) Tan Duck with fullest 

of informational value for the upper ele- it = , ; ) Possible control and ad- 

mentary grades. The material is interesting on 

to any one and especially to boys and girls He cs . We make the various 

of the upper elementary and junior high : $ Boe) types «oof tan = duck 

school age. The type is very clear and rest- ate. 

ful to the eye. The illustrations are numer- WRITE for our New 

ous and directly related to the context and gj Shade Bockiet. 

are from photographs taken by Mr. Holmes 

in his travels. Considering the authenticity | 

of the material, the interesting manner in | 
which it is presented, and the demand and ye ar ae ae SALESMEN. Writ: | 

need for similar reading material of highly y 

educative character, we predict that these 

books will have a wide and lasting popular- 
ity. 
The other book of the series is by Eunice ALL STEEL, form Sitting, 

— and covers Japan, Korea, and aime dae eee 

ormosa. 

A companion manual for using these texts AMERICAN SCHOOL 
as silent readers has been prepared by Miss SUPPLY CO. 


Delia E. Kibbe of the University of Chicago. St. Leuis, Mo. 
“Everything for Schools” 








The Best FOLDING CHAIR 
Ever Made 


























"Yon Use 





Announcing ; 
CAPS and GOW NS 
the NEW 


Practical Drawing 
Art Education Edition 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 
ROYAL B. FARNUM 
Principal, Massachusetts Normal Art School 
Director of Art Education, Massachusetts 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
Director of Art Education 


State of Pennsylvania M 
GEORGE SHELDON DUTCH ISSOURI Store 
Head of Department of Fine Arts 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 


LIDA HOOE 
Supervisor of Drawing, Dallas Public Schools Columbia, Mo. 


Sample set of eight books, postpaid, $2.10 
Practical Drawing Company For Prices 


SCHOOL DRAWING BOOKS ~ SCHOOL ART MATERIAL - SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


1512-1516 S.Wabash Ave. 1911 Bryan Street 
Chicago, lil. Dallas, Tex. 


For your Graduating Exercises 





Write 
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~ FOR A PROFITABLE 
VACATION 


THE HoME OF UNIVERSAL 
LovE 

Learn the LAWS of SUCCESS, 

PROSPERITY, HEALTH and 
HAPPINESS at THE 

IIOME OF UNIVERSAL LOVE 
For particulars address 

I}OME OF UNIVERSAL LOVE 
1855 North Market Street 

Wichita, Kansas 


| ‘ 
| 








COMPLETE SCHOOL | ‘EQUIPMENT 
Personal Service * * s 
T. L. Knight, 5508 Central Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Representing 


C4 Sign of Quality WELCH] CA Mark of Service 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing, Company 














for Energetic Superintend 
and Principals 


if you have an Automobile 
we have a JOB for you 


The potoaieats and superintendents who 





last Summer handled blocks of territory for 
us and earned 2 to 3 times their regular salary for a similar 
eriod, will earn even more this Summer. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is known the school 
world over as the finest reference work ever published. It 
is respected and needed by every school in the country. 
~ proved by every state where ‘omet approval is — 

- « endorsed by leading members of the N. E. A. 
in thousands of schools today . . . Compton's "Pictured 
Encyclopedia offers you, now, a 
greater opportunity than ever before. 

Sales reach new records every month. 

Joim us. Increase your salary this 
Summer in the worth-while Compton 
service. We will give you training 
under an experienced man and every 
assistance to assure your success. We 
believe this to be by far the most profit- 
able Summer opportunity offered to 
school men .. . and the most 
dignified and desirable. A limited 
number of permanent itions also 
open. Write for complete details of 
our proposition, today, as territories | 
will soon be assigned. 


School Service Department 10 


F. E. Compton & Co. 


58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 


In 13 weeks last 
Summer, E. H. 
Hamilton earned 
$1,650.00 in the 
Compton Service. 


Factory Prices ff 





IF-- 


IN YOUR COTTON 
DUCK WINDOW 
SHADES 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Patented. 
WRITE TODAY TO THE 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CoO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. 8S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 








A Good Photograph 


with your application is necessary 
in securing a better position. It 
represents you when you yourself 
cannot be present. Officials seldom 
consider credentials without a photo. 
A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical and very easily lost. If you do 
not have small photos, send a large 
one, securely wrapped, together with 
$1.50 and we will have 25 reproduc- 
tions made about 2%x3% inches, 
returning the original to you intact. 


O 
PHOTO CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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HEROES IN FRIENDSHIP by Basil Math- 
ews. Page 183. Published by the 
Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York. Price .85. 

This is one of three books of the “Friends 
of the World Series”. The heroes discussed 
are those who have not fought for gain and 
glory but who have been willing to cast their 
all in the services of their fellow men. The 
outstanding note of all the stories is there- 
fore, service to others. Twelve heroes are 
treated in as many chapters. Among them 
are Wilfried of Sussex, Francis of Assisi, 
Abraham Lincoln, Capiolini, and David Liv- 
ingstone. 


MAIL > 
THIS COUPON 


Y 
STATE LOAN ©O. 
Yfs Second Floor, Hippee Bhig. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Gentlemen Please seni 
folder describing your loan- 
ing service to me, free of 

OD any obligation. 
< 


Send coupon to “Loan 
Headquarters for Teachers” 
and learn of thls popular and 
dignified loaning service 
which enables you to borrow 
@25 to 8200 without an in- 
dorser, in absolute conf- 
dence and on a convenient 
repayment plan. Supervised 
by State of lowa. Mail the 
coupon now. 




















THE WINSLOW 
HEALTH SERIES 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 


A primer in hygiene which teaches funda- 
mental health habits to children of 8, 9, or 10. 


HEALTHY LIVING, BOOKS I and II 


A complete course in hygiene and sanitation 
for the intermediate and upper grades, teacli- 
ing the actual practice of health habits in daily 
living. 


The Winslow books lead in exemplifying the 
new idea in health education. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago 











WOODBURN & MORAN‘S 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


Presents civics as a course in human relation- 
ships, stressing teamwork, cooperation, and 
fair play. It offers practical training for 
American citizenship.—8th Gr. & Jr. H. S. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
HISTORIES 
The Makers of America—sth Gr. 
Introduction to American History—é6th Gr. 
Elementary American History—7th & 8th. 


ALEXANDER-DEWEY 
ARITHMETIC 
Theory and practice are combined in a pupil’s 
Arithmetic which teaches the child to think. 
Problems are numerous, reviews frequent, oral 
work constant. 2, 3, and 6 book series. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
221 East 20TH Sr. CHICAGO 


W. H. ALLison, Missouri Representative 
Box 166, Columbia, Mo. 





























THE ELSON READERS 


“The sureness of maturity, plus the freshness 
of 1925—the strength of the Elson program.” 


Points to note regarding this series: 


(1) The high literary standard of all selections. 


(2) Wide variety of material insuring rich contacts 
for the pupil. 


(3) Provision for the development of silent reading 
skills. 


Ethical education and training in citizenshi: 


Page by page value greater than offered 
any other readers. 


(6) The extension plan providing an additiona 
book for each year without any duplicated 
selections. 


Many schools have enlarged their Elson reading 
course with marked economy by using the CHILD- 
LIBRARY READERS. 


If you are not acquainted with any of thes« 
books, write us for information. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Publishers of the Lake Series of School 
and College Texts. 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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TIMELY SUGGESTIONS, A MESSAGE TO 
GARCIA, AND SOME GOOD POEMS 
AND QUOTATIONS collected by Wil- 
liam Gardiner and published by the 
Times Publishing Company, Huntsville, 
Missouri. 

This is a little 24 page brochure containing 
Elbert Hubbard’s famous “Message to Gar- 
cia” and several popular poems and quota- 
tions. “Timely Suggestions” is an essay 
written by Mr. Gardiner and contains many 
valuable suggestions for the younger gener- 
ation. Mr. Gardiner has been fifteen years 
in making the collection, and they are pub- 
lished in the hope that they will inspire 
young people to make the most of life. 





“TEACHERS WANTED 


To sell the WORLD BOOK to parents 
during vacation. Desirable contract of- 
fered to those who qualify. For par- 
ticulars, write 


F. L. Cogdill, 
402 Y. W. C. A. Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo.” 














Geography and 
the Higher Citizenship 


The subject of Geography offers the best 
opportunity for teaching pupils the higher 
citizenship—the relations or interdependence 
of one nation with another. Dr. J. Russell 
Smith, Professor of Economic Geography, Co- 
lumbia University, helps to promote this 
higher citizenship through his Geography 
series for elementary schools. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
Book I. PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES 


For Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades 


Book II. REGIONS AND TRADE 


For Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY introduces the child 
to his own country as well as to the whole 
world with its varied countries and peoples. 
The use of HUMAN GEOGRAPHY will help 
the child to respect other peoples, to sympa- 
thize with them, to understand them. Such 
an appreciation of other peoples and their 
world problems cannot but help toward the 
establishment of world peace and under- 
standing. 
Send for iliustrated literature 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Missouri Representative, G. A. TALLANT 
123 W. Centennial Street Carthage 











——— 








CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 





No POSITION, NO PAY. 


Upon completion of certain courses, the Chillicothe Business College 
agrees to place the graduate in a position, this within thirty days after gradua- 
tion or refund the full tuition paid the college. This fair and square offer is 
printed right in the scholarship and signed by the president so the student is 
made secure. For more complete information address 


Chillicothe, Mo. 





E. E. Morton, Missouri Representative. 








ARE YOU TEACHING YOUR PUPILS TO HAVE GOOD HEALTH? 


Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation, and Primer of Physiology continue their en- 
viable position as the leading health textbooks. 
books is now available. Write for the “Three Primers Brief,” and for our list of other 
health books both for pupils and teachers. 


The Third Revision of each of these 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES—teachers of all secondary and college subjects—get a 

choice position thru us—any part of the country. Not an ordinary agency. More 

than half of the State Universities have selected our candidates. College graduates 
( registered exclusively, except in voca- 


BA tional fields. Executives, report your 
vacancies. Teachers, write for details. 


ALY GV ZI LL: 144-150 Odeon Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 
Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. General teacher placement work. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. College work only. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. Several affiliated 
offices. Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work. 


Our Service Is Nation-Wide 














r 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU } Bd 


Retebiiehed 1906—Unexcelled Service Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers only 
Se Normal and College graduates. 


Rot COAK1T7T- TEAC Z| ray, HERS RS Portland, Ore. 'N. W. Bonk Bide. 


; AGENCY Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
410 U.S. Nar. BANn BLOG DeNvER. COLO Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager Photographs made from original—$1.50 for 25. 














MIssouRI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


I OURI Do you know this agency was organized in Missouri by a Missourian? We 
M ss know Missouri conditions and know in what localities and states we can 
place you to your advantage We operate in all states. No charge un- 


TEACHERS less WE secure you a position. No enrollment fee. Write us. 
OFFICES: 
20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 3525 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Tabor Opera House Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 


MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Des Moines, Iowa 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 
Confidence established through twenty years of efficient service brings to us calls 
for the best teachers available. 


Registration blank on request. 
H. A. MITCHELL, Proprietor—405 Youngerman Building 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


412 Shops Building, Des Moines, lowa 
32 YEARS OF PROMPT, EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE SERVICE TO 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
E. T. Housh, Manager Anna Allee, Ass’t Manager 


Albert S. Owen, A. I. A. Chas. H. Payson R. B. Carswell, A. 1. A 


OWEN, PAYSON & CARSWELL 
ARCHITECTS & SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 
505 Interstate Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ENROLL CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY INC. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


NOW Our special field includes Missouri, and the Middle West. Un- 
usual opportunities in the west and south. Kindergarten to 
college positions. 














